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GALERIE FELIX VERCEL 


“REPUTATIONS ARE MADE SLOWLY” 
| 


has the honor to present an exhibition of 


PARIS 1960 
GRAND PRIX DE PEINTURE 
: OTHON FRIESZ 


under the sponsorship of 
M. Edouard Morot-Sir 


Cultural Counselor to the French Embassy 


APRIL 5th to MAY 7th 
/E 


R 23 EAST 63rd STREET (at Madison Ave.) 


TEmpleton 2-9590 


P.S. You are invited to participate in our Popular Vote 
Competition. For detailed information consult the gallery. 


CHRISTIE’S of LONDON 


announce the Sale on Friday, May 20th of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST PICTURES 


The Property of THE HON. MRS. J. J. ASTOR, 
MRS. G. ROCKMORE DAVIS of New York City, HANS NEUMANN ESQ., of Caracas, Venezuela, PUBLISH 


Establist 
The Late SIR WALTER FLETCHER, C.B.E. and others. 
Hitton 


Managin 


General 
Jack F. 


questio 
new de 
Called 


“La Lecon de Peinture” 28 by 3534 inches Henri Matisse eee 


critical 
also works by Boudin, Chagall, Chirico, Corinth, Corot, Daubigny, Forain, Monet, ae 
Modigliani, Monticelli, Permeke, Pissarro, Renoir, Roussel, Signac and others; 

and Bronzes by Daumier, Degas, Epstein, Rodin, and others. 


Our permanent Representative in America is:—Mr. Robert M. Leylan, 
Christie, Manson & Woods (U.S.A.) Ltd., 36 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 2-1266 Telegrams: Chriswoods, New York 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 Cables: Christiart, Picey, Lends 
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Contributors 


“What is going on in old art?” This is the 
question that will be the special concern of a 
new department in ARTS beginning this month. 
Called “The Classics,” it will concentrate on 
new research and new acquisitions, trends in 
art-historical writing and other scholarly and 
critical developments which, over the course of 
years, change our thinking and our perception 
of the art of the old masters. The art historian 
and critic Creighton Gilbert, curator of the 
John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art in 
Sarasota, Florida, and formerly professor of art 
history at Indiana University, the Institute of 
Fine Arts at New York University and the 
University of California, will preside over this 
new department which will henceforth appear 
regularly in our pages. Readers will recall Mr. 
Gilbert’s article, “Rediscovering the Renais- 
sance,” in our January, 1959, number, and his 
numerous book reviews in the intervening 
months. He is well known as a scholar of the 
Renaissance, and writes frequently in the lead- 
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Meanings and Messages BY GEORGE WOODCOCK 
A “Salvationism of the Art Historian” hovers over a new book that is both suspect 
and admirable: René Huyghe’s /deas and Images in World Art. 


Nationwide Exhibitions 


The 1960 International Biennial of Prints at the Cincinnati Art Museum; the Colin 
Collection at the Knoedler Galleries in New York. 


A New Look at Claude Monet By JAMES R. MELLOW 
A “local fidelity” determines even the most abstract of the works now featured at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


The Perfectionism of Degas BY JACQUES CRENELLE 
A loan exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries asserts a formal sense triumphant in 
a variety of ventures. 


A Poet of the Absurd BY ALFRED WERNER 
The centennial of James Ensor’s birth is marked, with the appearance of Paul 
Haesaerts’ study, by the first extensive treatment of the artist’s oeuvre. 


partments 





Letters 
11 Auctions 
12 People in the Arts 
15 Books 
Edouard Roditi reviews J. G. van Gelder’s Dutch Drawings and Prints. 
17. The Classics BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 
On launching a column; “amusing” art and unfashionable art; the genetics of 
professors and curators. 
18 Nationwide Reviews 
Jarvaise, Manzella and Rosen in Los Angeles; Japan’s Modern Prints in Chicago. 
20 Paris BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 
M. Julien Alvard as critic-organizer; Balcomb Greene and Leon Golub; Gauguin 
and Van Gogh retrospectives; Robert Miiller’s sculpture. 
48 Month in Review BY GEORGE DENNISON 
Woiruba and the problems of the humanist; Paolozzi’s assemblage of allusions; 
Patrick Heron and the reverberations of color. 
52 Margaret Breuning 
54 In the Galleries 
72 Where To Show 
74 Calendar of Exhibitions 


ing scholarly journals. Next month he will 
report on recent discussions of the art of 
Pierino del Vaga, and in June he will be 
writing on Bernard Berenson. 


Jacques Crenelle, who writes on the current 
Degas exhibition at Wildenstein’s, is a French 
critic now in this country. His article has been 
translated by Francis Kloeppel. 


George Woodcock, the Canadian writer, lives 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. He is the 
author of books on Mexico and Peru and 
critical biographies of Proudhon, Oscar Wilde 
and other literary and political figures of 


the nineteenth century. He reviews books 
regularly for ARTS. 


James R. Mellow, regular staff critic for 
ARTS, writes this month on the Monet exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. His essay 
on the American painter Alfred Maurer ap- 








peared in January and has stimulated consid? 
erable renewed interest in that painter’s work. 


On the Cover 


Claude Monet, Poplars on the Epte (1890) ; 
lent by the Tate Gallery, London, to the cur- 
rent Monet exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. See James R. Mellow’s “A New Look at 
Claude Monet,” pages 30-37. 


Forthcoming 


In May Alan Bowness will be writing on 
“Italian Art and Britain,” the major Lon- 
don exhibition of the winter season .. . Hilton 
Kramer writes on the exhibition, ““Geometry 
and Construction in Painting,” currently 
on view at the Galerie Chalette in New York 
.. . Charmion von Wiegand is preparing 
a critical essay on the career of Georges Van- 
tongerloo Irving Sandler replies to 
Sonya Rudikoff, on the language of criticism. 





LOAN EXHIBITION ae 


DEGAS © 


For the Benefit of 


The Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York, Inc. 110 











April 7th-May 7th 


10 to 5:30 | Closed Sundays 





WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th Street, New York 9 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND GEOMETRY 
IN PAINTING 


FROM MALEVICH TO “TOMORROW” 


THROUGH MAY 31 


GALERIE CHALETTE 
1100 MADISON AVE (82-83 ST) 


MODERN 
AST ERS 


ARP 1922 


THE NEW GALLERY 


50 EAST 78 | NEW YORK 


Le regard fixé vers ’horizon déchiré par les cris de Daigle. 
» oil on canvas, 15 x 18 inches 


JOAN MIRO 


Paintings, Watercolors, etc. 


Exhibition March] April 
GALERIE BEYELER 


9 BAUMLEINGASSE BASEL, SWITZERLAND 


pierre matisse gallery 


first 
one 
man 
show in america 


manolo 


millares 


april 12 - may 7 


41e.57 street new york 








EXHIBITION AND PUBLIC AUCTION SALE AT THE 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC- NEW YORK 





To Benefit the 30th Anniversary Fund of 


The Museum of Modern Art 
New York 


FIFTY VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


ARP * BRAQUE °* CEZANNE + CHAGALL + DUBUFFET GRIS * KLEE * LEGER 
MAILLOL + MIRO * MOORE + PASCIN * PICASSO > RENOIR * SOULAGES 


Specially Donated to the Fund by 
Distinguished Private Collectors, Artists and Dealers 


Including Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, William A. M. Burden, Ambassador to Belgium, 
Mr & Mrs David Rockefeller, Mrs Albert D. Lasker, Robert Lehman, Larry Aldrich, Mr & Mrs Henry R. Luce; 
Miré, Moore and other artists; the Thannhauser Foundation, Sidney Janis Gallery, 
Fine Arts Associates, Wildenstein & Co., Inc., Perls Gallery, Heinz Berggruen 


Wednesday, April 27 at 8:30 p.m. 


{ ADMISSION TO SALE IS BY CARD ONLY} 


The collection will be on view to the public starting Saturday, April 23 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 980 Madison Avenue, New York 
Open weekdays 10 to 5 - Sunday 2 to 6 - Tuesday until 8 - Wednesday, day of sale, no exhibition 


Admission to Exhibition $1.00 





CATALOGUE ° 


Profusely illustrated catalogue, with six color pages $2.50. Airmail additional. 


Apply to Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. 
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LETTERS 


Masson and Malraux 
To the Editor: 


J am distressed to note that my remarks in the 
November, 1959, issue of ARTS on M. Malraux’s 
cultural policy have been misunderstood. The re- 
view of M. André Masson’s recent New York 
exhibition, published in the January issue and 
written, | presume, by Mr. Sidney Tillim, begins 
as follows: “From automatism to nationalism: 
that according to at least one recent account (see 
the Paris column in ARTS of November, 1959) 
describes the rise and fall of André Masson.” 

I must first point out to Mr. Tillim and to those 
who might not have had direct access to my 
article, that I was not, when writing it, in the 
least concerned with M. Masson’s career or 


i development, with the successive modifications 


of his style or the general quality of his work. 
Had I been so concerned, I should not, I think, 
have been too seriously tempted to treat those 
questions in the terms Mr. Tillim attributes to 
me. I do not grasp the notion of “fall (or rise) 
from automatism to nationalism.” Those latter 
terms evoke dissimilar axes or terrains for specu- 
lation, do they not? 

I was, as I’m sure Mr. Tillim will upon this 
reminder agree, concerned with the nature and 
quality of the extensive program outlined by the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs, somewhat more par- 
ticularly interested in certain of M. Malraux’s 
assertions and intentions, and intent, above all, 
upon analyzing the general cultural climate of 
the Fifth Republic. I mentioned, in that connec- 
tion, M. Malraux’s plan, as stated in an interview 
published in Le Monde of October 5, 1959, of a 
large historical exhibition calculated to define, 
once and for all, France’s role as source and cen- 


| ter of abstract painting in the West. M. Malraux 


proposed, indeed, to demonstrate, among other 
things, the debt of American painting (and that 
of Pollock, in particular) to the work of Fautrier, 
Wols and Masson. 

Commenting upon the scandalous ineptness of 
such a project, I said, “Pollock’s debt to Fautrier 
and to Wols must be invented and used to support 


| the very real importance of Masson’s influence, 





in the interests of re-establishing, through mere 
chronology (and a faked chronology, at that), 
France’s creative supremacy.” 
Mr. Tillim’s reference to my article implies that 
I supposed M. Masson to be accomplice to this 
maneuver. I therefore hasten to say that this has 
never been my opinion. M. Masson’s enthusiastic 
interest in contemporary American art, his critical 
appreciation of it are quite singular—unmatched, 
so far as I know, by that of any other French 
painter of his generation. No one, I imagine, who 
has had even casual contact with him can have 
failed to be impressed by an intellectual generos- 
ity and a modesty which preclude any possibility 
of such complicity. M. Malraux’s attempt to im- 
press a celebrated artist into service, symptomatic 
of the confusion which inspired this cultural 
vendetta, does M. Masson an injustice. This was, 
I believe, explicitly conveyed in the article’s text 
and implicitly expressed in its tone. 
ANNETTE MICHELSON 
Paris, France 


The David Smith Number 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on your David Smith number [Feb- 
tuary]. I thought the article brilliant, the illustra- 
Hons well chosen, especially those on pages 20-21 
and 42-43, and the arrangement of the whole 
Most effective. It was alive. * 

I have waited for something like this for years. 
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Smith is one of our finest artists. I have followed 
his growth from the first tiny piece of sculpture 
(which I saw and admired at the WPA show- 
room) to his latest achievements, and can see that 
his road, through all the years, was always for- 
ward. It was not exactly a smooth road, either. 
JoHN von WIcHT 
MacDowell Colony 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 


To the Editor: 

In my neighborhood we have one of the last of 
the blacksmiths in this city, and not a very good 
one at that, since he shoes broken-down nags. 

After reading your special issue on the sculptor 
David Smith, I wondered whether if this illiterate 
horseshoer had rearranged Mr. Smith’s collection 
of junk, it would have made any difference. If 
he had altered about a third of the bulk, would 
you be able to recognize any difference? 

After rereading your article most carefully, I can 
still find no grounds to believe that any change 
would be noticeable by yourself. And probably 
not by Mr. Smith. 

HERMAN PFLANZER 
Brooklyn, New York 


Valéry on Museums 


To the Editor: 
“The Problem of Museums” by Paul Valéry 
[March]—what pure, unadulterated nonsense! 
Just how would Mr. Valéry like to see art? Just 
how would he like the public to see art? I would 
love to see answers to these questions—practical 
ones, too. 
BENJAMIN HERTZBERG 
New York City 


Accolade 


To the Editor: 
You are to be congratulated on the continuing 
improvement of your magazine. There are many 
fine features I could mention. . . . I wish to 
thank you especially for your illustrated selection 
from important shows that has been appearing 
in the front of the magazine. It is so helpful to 
people like myself, who live outside the exhibition 
circuit. The Rembrandt drawings and the two 
from Newark [March] were especially appreciated. 
Ipa Kou 
Boise, Idaho 


Request for Information: Chagall 


The painter Marc Chagall requests information 
from all museums, galleries and private collectors 
owning works by him. The information, being 
gathered in connection with a volume to be pub- 
lished in 1961 by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., should 
include title, date, medium, size, a glossy photo- 
graph if possible, and the exact name of the col- 
lection. The artist requests that the information 
be sent to his daughter: 

Mrs. IpaA MEYER-CHAGALL 

35 Quai de l’Horloge 

Paris 1, France 


Request for Information: Julian Scott 


To the Editor: 
I am preparing a paper on Julian Scott (1846- 
1901), American painter of Civil War and In- 
dian scenes, and would appreciate information 
about his life or paintings. 
Witutram M. MurpHy 
Professor of English 
Union College 
Schenectady 8, New York 


Correction 


David Smith’s Drummer (1937), reproduced in 
the February number, was incorrectly credited to 
the Baltimore Museum. The sculpture is in the 
collection of Dr. and Mrs. Israel Rosen, Baltimore. 
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THRU APRIL 20 


RO KO 925 MADISON AVE. at 74th ST. 


PHILIPPE 


MAECK 


April 2-18 


VAN DIEMEN - LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES . 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


recent paintings 
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ANNIE 
Recent Paintings April 18-30 


WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES — 
969 MADISON AVENUE (AT 76 ST.) 





PATRICK First American Showing 


HERON 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 E. 57 April 11-May 3 





JAMES BARBARA 


COGGIN | DARR 


Recent Paintings 
Apr. 8 thru 27 * Tues. thru Sun., 1-6 p.m. 


hilda CARMEL GALLERY 


82 E. 10 St., N.Y. 3 GR 3-1185 





Paintings by 


we. SCHARF 


DAVID HERBERT GALLERY 
Through April 23 14 E. 69 ST., N. Y. 
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AUCTIONS 


Benefit Sale for Museum of Modern Art To Be Telecast 


A. ART auction sale for the benefit of the Museum of Modern Art will 
be held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York on April 27. Some 
fifty modern works have been donated by artists, collectors and Amer- 
ican and European dealers. The museum, now engaged in a fund-raising 
campaign for new building and endowment, expects to gross more than 
half a million dollars from the auction. 

Marking the first time that an art auction has been telecast on a 
closed-circuit network, the sale will be conducted before four separate 
audiences across the country. Bidding will take place simultaneously in 
New York and at the Chicago Arts Club, the Los Angeles County 
Museum and the Dallas Museum of Contemporary Arts. 

Donations to the sale begin with paintings by Monticelli and Degas, 
extend through the turn-of-the-century masters and the founders of the 
modern schools, and conclude with works by eminent living artists— 
Arp, Braque, Chagall, Dubuffet, Giacometti, Hartung, Marini, Masson, 
Mathieu, Matta, Miré, Moore, Morandi, Picasso, Soulages and Tal Coat. 
No works by contemporary Americans are included because it is a 
policy of the museum not to sell works by living American artists. 

Perhaps most prized of the paintings is Cézanne’s Apples (1879-82), 
donated by William A. M. Burden, Ambassador to Belgium, and ex- 
pected to bring some $200,000. Another Cézanne, Birds (1873), has 
been donated by Wildenstein and Co. Significant in the history of 
Cubism is Braque’s The Violin (1913), donated by Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. Braque, Léger, Matisse and Miré are each represented 
in the sale by three works. Renoir, Jawlensky, Picasso, Arp, Moore and 
Dubuffet each have two inclusions. 

The auction, a major event in the Modern’s fund-raising drive, is 
being organized by a special committee headed by Mrs. Louise R. Smith 
and Mrs. E. Powis Jones. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Museum 
Collections, is chief advisor and selected the works for the sale from 
those offered. 

An evening sale, the auction of April 27 is scheduled for 8:30 p.m. The 
works to be sold will be on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Galleries from 
April 23 to April 26 inclusive; a fee of one dollar will be charged for ad- 
mission to the exhibition. Admission to the sale itself will be by card only. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


April 6, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. The precious-stone jew- 
elry collection of the late Lillian S. 
Timken, New York, sold by order 
of the executors of her estate for 
the benefit of six charitable organ- 
izations. Included in the extensive 
collection are five remarkable dia- 
mond, ruby, emerald and sapphire 
pendant necklaces. Exhibition now. 


April 6, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Old-master and eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century paintings, 
from various owners. Flemish and 
Dutch old-master paintings include 
works of Van der Muelen, Nicolaes 
Maes, Moreelse, Van de Velde the 
Younger, Van Ostade, Mandyn and 
Lely, with later examples by Char- 
din, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cop- 
ley, Hoppner, Daubigny, Vibert, 
L’Hermitte and others. Exhibition 
from April 2. 


April 9, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English furniture and 
decorations, from the Campbell and 
other collections. Exhibition from 
April 2. 


April 13, 14 & 16, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Venetian 
painted and other furniture, deco- 
rative objects; furniture and sculp- 
ture for garden and terrace. Part 
Il, liquidation of the stock of Dino- 
levi, Ltd., New York, sold by order 
of Dino Levi, President. Exhibition 
from April 9. 


April 19, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 


net Galleries. Americana, intunab- 
ula, early printings and other books, 
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maps, property of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and other 
owners. Exhibition from April 9. 


April 22 & 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Furniture and 
decorations from various owners. 
Exhibition from April 16. 


April 27, at 8:30 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. (Admission to sale 
by card only.) Fifty modern paint- 
ings and sculptures, sold to benefit 
the Thirtieth Anniversary Fund of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; works specially donated to 
the fund by distinguished private 
collectors, artists and dealers. (For 
details see story above.) Exhibi- 
tion from April 23 through April 
26; admission fee, one dollar. 


April 29 & 30, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Part I in sale of 
Queen Anne and Georgian furni- 
ture, paintings and bronzes from 
the collection of Walter P. Chry- 
sler, Jr. Exhibition from April 23. 


May 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Part II in sale of 
pieces from the collection of Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, Jr. Featuring Chip- 
pendale “Director” furniture, the 
collection is perhaps the finest of its 
kind in private hands. A group of 
paintings includes Reynolds’ George 
Harding, Romney’s Lady Robinson, 
Gilbert Stuart’s Joseph Wilkins, a 
1764 Landscape by Gainsborough, 
Lawrence’s Sarah Siddons, a View 
of Dordrecht by Cuyp and a Myth- 
ological Scene by Poussin. Exhi- 
bition from April 30. 
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The Downtown Gallery 
32 East 51 St., New York 


PAINTINGS IN COLLAGE 


Tseng Yu-Ho 


First One-Man Exhibition 
in New York 





salvatore 


SCARPITTA 


april 19-may 


LEO CASTELLI 








4 east 77 

NINA Apr. 4-16 
Paintings 

BODLEY cattery - 223 East 60 
NANCY Apr. 11-23 


SINGER 


Paintings—Collages 


BODLEY cautery - 223 East 60 


PHILIP 


McGRACKEN 


Sculpture Through April 30 


WILLARD + 23 West 56 


REGINALD WESTON 


Paintings Apr. 2-16 
First one-man show in America 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Willem de Kooning 


Worden Day 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has announced the election of twelve new mem- 
bers to its body. They include the painters Wil- 
lem de Kooning (above), Marcel Duchamp, 
Rico Lebrun and Francis Speight; sculptor 
Alexander Calder; and architects Gordon Bun- 
shaft and Wallace K. Harrison. The member- 
ship of the academy is limited to 250 American 
citizens qualified in the eyes of its membership 
for inclusion. The new members will be formally 
inducted in May. 


Citations for distinction in the creative arts were 
awarded to eight graduates of Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College during the college’s art sym- 
posium on “The Creative Process,” which was held 
in March. Among the recipients of awards were 
the painters Worden Day (above) and Harriet 
Fitzgerald, both of New York City. 


Winners of the Rome Prize Fellowships have 
been announced by Michael Rapuano, president 
of the American Academy in Rome. The fel- 
lowships are given for one year, beginning in 
October, and carry a stipend of $3,000, free resi- 
dence and a studio at the academy. The award 
winners are: Ronald C. Binks (above) of 
New Haven, Connecticut, for painting; Lawrence 
S. Fane of Kansas City, Missouri, and Anthony 
J. Padovano of New York City for sculpture; 
Milton J. Lewine of New York City for history 
of art; Royston T. Daley of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Michael Graves of New York City, Astra 
Zarina Haner of Birmingham, Michigan, Wayne 
Taylor of Maple, North Carolina, for architec- 
ture. Awards are also given in landscape architec- 
ture, musical composition and classical studies. 


Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
has announced the recipients of its 1960 Crea- 
tive Arts Awards. This is the fourth year of the 
university's awards program, which bestows two 
types of honors. Achievement medals are conferred 
upon successful artists for outstanding accom- 
plishment during their lifetime in the fields of 
sculpture, theater, music and poetry, and citations 
are awarded to younger artists in the same fields 
in recognition of their creative ability and poten- 
tial. Each award includes a $1,500 grant. A medal 
award went to sculptor Naum Gabo (above), 
and the sculptor James Rosati has received a 
citation. The sculpture jury was comprised of 
Peter Grippe, John I. H. Baur, Bartlett Hayes, 
Thomas Hess and Meyer Schapiro. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Academicians 
of the National Academy of Design, the follow- 
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ing were elected to membership: oil painters Ken. 
neth Bates of Mystic, Connecticut, and Frank 
Gervais and Jean Liberté of New York City; 
water-colorist Maurice Logan of San Francisco; 
sculptor Boris Lovet-Lorski of New York City; 
and architect Hugh Ferriss of New York City. 


Achievements in the building arts are currently | 
being honored by the Architectural League of 
New York’s “National Gold Medal Exhibition” 
which will be on view at the Museum of Conten- 
porary Crafts in New York until May 15. Medals 
of Honor for achievement in the past five years 
were awarded at the opening of the exhibition, 


The N 
has dit 
seven. 
nity it 
came t 


The Collaborative Medal of Honor was awarded r se 
to architect Mario J. Ciampi of San Francisco ae 
and his associate, Paul W. Reiter, as well as his 
engineers, landscape architects, muralists and 
sculptor for the design and construction of West- The Ca 
moor High School in Daly City, California. Lud- has di 
wig Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson age of 
won the Gold Medal of Honor for Architecture sponsil 
for the design of the Seagram Building in New his tea 
York City. The Gold Medal of Engineering award paintit 
went to Isadore Thompson for the engineering tance 
of the Vista Mar Elementary School in Daly City, 
California; the Medal for Sculpture to Alexander 
Calder for his mobile for the UNESCO head- The p: 
quarters building in Paris; for Landscape Ar York | 
chitecture to Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Mr. K 
architects and landscape architects, and Isamu scapes 
Noguchi, sculptor and landscape designer, fo Congr 
the design of the Connecticut Life Insurance Desigi 
Building in Hartford, Connecticut; for Design and was fi 
Craftsmanship to Hervey Parke Clark and John 
F. Beuttler, architects, for the hand craftsmar P 
ship in the building of the Christ Church in Por Lelia 
tola Valley, California. The current exhibition Publi 
includes sixty-two projects, which are displayed York, 
in models, drawings and photographs. near! 
sevent 
patrot 
also } 
“Homage to Albert Camus,” an exhibition anf the m 


sale of paintings and sculpture for the benefit of 
Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., will be held in Ma 
at the Esther Stuttman Gallery in New York. The 
exhibition honors the late French writer, a sponsd 
of the relief organization. Among the prominel 
artists giving their work to the benefit exhibition 
are Alexander Calder, Elaine de Kooning, 
Willem de Kooning, Philip Guston, Hans Hol- 
mann, Karl Knaths, Ibram Lassaw, Lore? 
Maclver, George L. K. Morris, Roberti 
Motherwell, Constantino Nivola, Larry Rit 
ers, Hyde Solomon, Saul Steinberg, Hedd 
Sterne and Esteban Vicente. 
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A Committee on Bay Area Collections has 
heen organized by the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. The purpose of the committee is to survey 

important works of art owned by local collectors 
and to create a file of these works for use by 
curators of the art museums in the area, all of 
which are participating in the survey. Persons 
ning works suitable for inclusion—paintings, 
culpture, drawings and prints—are urged to con- 
st the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


large Van Gogh exhibition to be held in October 

i highlight the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts’ centenary celebration. One-hundred and sixty 
i atings, drawings and water colors from the col- 
ctions of V. W. van Gogh (the artist’s nephew) 
nd the Kroller-Miiller Foundation of the Nether- 
ands will be gathered for the exhibition. 


OBITUARIES 





The French painter Auguste Herbin has 
died at the age of seventy-eight. At the 
time of his death the foremost international 


en- 
















ity; exponent of geometric art, Herbin had 
00; founded, with Vantongerloo, the Abstrac- 
ity; tion-Création group of painters in 1931. In 
y. 1949 he published Art Non-Figuratif et 
Non-Objectif, in which he formulated the 
theoretical basis of his abstract system. 
ntly | 
of The North African painter Jean Atlan 
7“ has died in France at the age of forty- 
cm seven. Reared in a Judaeo-Berber commu- 
dal nity in Constantine, Algeria, the artist 
— came to Paris in his youth and established 
i a reputation first in poetry and then in 
ded painting. His work is currently on exhibition 
‘te at the Contemporaries Gallery in New York. 
and 
‘est The Canadian painter Paul Emile Borduas 
uud- has died of a heart attack in Paris at the 
son age of fifty-five. The artist was largely re- 
ture sponsible, both through his own work and 
New his teaching, for bringing Canadian abstract 
vard painting to its present position of impor- 
ring tance on the international scene. 
‘ity, 
der 
ead- The painter John J. Karpick died in New 
Ar York in January at the age of seventy-six. 
rill, Mr. Karpick, chiefly known for his land- 
mu scapes, had exhibited in the Library of 
for Congress and at the National Academy of 
ance Design, as well as in numerous galleries. He 
and was first president of the Audubon Artists. 
ohn 
nal: 
Por Lelia Wittler, Director of Exhibitions and 
tie Publicity for M. Knoedler and Co., New 
ryed York, with whom she was associated for 
nearly fifty years, has died at the age of 
seventy-four. An important influence in art 
patronage in this country, Miss Wittler was 
also known for her early association with 
- the movement for women’s suffrage. 
May 
The Roland de Aenlle, Director of the De 
nsor Aenlle Gallery in New York, died on March 
nent 20 at the age of fifty-four. A native of 
tion Havana, Mr. de Aenlle came to this coun- 
ing, try as an art student, later became known 
lof- as a designer of textiles. In 1957 he opened a 
ren gallery to introduce to New York the works 
per! of artists well known in Latin America. 
Riv- 
dda 
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DUTCH DRAWINGS AND PRINTS by J. G. 
yan Gelder. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $12.50. 


Tur Council of Europe’s deservedly successful 
exhibitions devoted to Humanism, Mannerism, 
Rococo and Romanticism have highlighted, in the 
past ten years, the advantages of an approach, to 
any major style of European art, that avoids being 
strictly national. Too many important artists of 
nearly every period or nation have simply failed, 
in their choice of subject matter, technique, style 
or intellectual and emotional approach, to be 
typical of the tradition which is generally attrib- 
uted to their national background. Even in French 
Romanesque sculpture and early Sienese painting, 
we thus find striking proofs of Byzantine influences. 
Qn the other hand, typical Dutch, Italian, German, 
French, English or Spanish preoccupations and 
quirks can all too easily be detected in the works 
of minor artists of each nation. 

The limitations of a national approach to art 
history are particularly misleading in a study of 
Dutch art. We all have a fairly clear notion of 
what might be called a typical Dutch subject, 
technique, or approach: a Jan Steen servant girl 
seated in a kitchen as she plucks a goose, with an 
open door in the background‘and a glimpse of a 
garden leading down to a canal. Yet we find, in 
every period of Dutch art, outstanding painters 
who had assimilated Flemish, German, French or 
Italian influences, and even the Jan Steen genre 
scene can be found in some works of his con- 
temporaries in Venice or Bologna. The earliest 
Dutch woodcut and engraving reproduced in the 
present volume reveal a marked influence of book 
illustrations from Niirnberg, in 1485, and of Mar- 
tin Schongauer. Throughout the centuries of its 
artistic production, Holland maintained extensive 
trade relations with all the nations of Europe that 
were also producing great artists: Dutch painters 
traveled widely in Italy, Flanders, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Austria, even 
Brazil and the Indies. In a fine drawing from one 
of the Italian sketchbooks of Jan van Scorel, we 
can detect the influence of the draftsmen of the 
Danubian School, suggesting an acquaintance with 
the work of such masters as Wolf Huber. 

The works of Holland’s major draftsmen of the 
classical period, from Hieronymus Bosch and 
Lucas van Leyden to Maerten van Heemskerk, 
Hendrik Goltzius, Hercules Seghers, Rembrandt, 
Jacob van Ruisdael, even Nicholas Berchem or 
Cornelis Troost, cannot be studied profitably in 
any merely national context. Either these artists 
transcend as sheer personalities the preoccupations 
and techniques of their age, which is particularly 
clear in the case of Hercules Seghers and Rem- 
brandt, or else, like Lucas van Leyden, Maerten 
van Heemskerk and Goltzius, they have assimi- 
lated, as Rembrandt did too in all his earlier 
work, the teachings of many foreign masters; or 
again, like Berchem and Troost, they are so steeped 
m contemporary French or Italian feeling that 
Troost’s A Reception, for instance, is as unmis- 
takably Venetian in its mood and style as any 
drawing produced by an artist of the immediate 
circle of Guardi. 

J. G. van Gelder’s quest of a specifically Dutch 
tradition therefore leads him sometimes to illus- 
trate the present work with the kind of more 
familiar Dutch drawing or print that appeals 
rather to provincial or middle-class Dutch tastes 
than to those of an enlightened international 
public. He does not mention, for instance, that 
very interesting Dutch disciple of Jacques Callot, 
Peter Quast, whose grotesques appeal particularlv 
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to our sensibilities today; nor does he include, 
among the numerous Rembrandt drawings and 
etchings reproduced, any of the early studies of 
mendicants where the manneristic influence of 
Callot can likewise be detected. He does include, 
on the other hand, several samples of the meticu- 
lous work of very minor still-life artists or illus- 
trators of natural histories such as Balthasar van 
der Ast and Maria Sybille Merian, who had come 
moreover to Holland from Frankfurt, where her 
family had distinguished itself by illustrating, 
among other German books, a popular historv of 
the world. 

The author’s anxiety to prove his point leads 
him to expand to surprising lengths the section of 
his introduction that deals with as undistinguished 
though charming a period as Holland’s eighteenth 
century; here he lists the names of little-known 
painters of ceilings whose works, he admits, failed 
to come up to the standards of similar decorative 
projects of the elder Tiepolo or of such South 
German or Austrian artists as the brothers Asam 
and as Maulpertsch. 

It is in the author’s treatment of the nineteenth 
century, however, that his concern with a Dutch 
tradition becomes particularly confusing. In the 
recent Council of Europe exhibition of Romantic 
Art in London’s Tate Gallery, I was immediately 
struck by the importance of Johannes Bosboom as 
a Dutch analogue of Bonington in England and 
France; but Bosboom is made out here to be no 
more important than Wijnand Nuyen, whose water 
color of a street in old Rouen might have been 
conceived by a charming but very minor German 
Romantic like Moritz Oppenheim, whose popular 
scenes of life in the old ghetto of Frankfurt ex- 
pressed a similar mood. Johannes Henrik Weissen- 
bruch is similarly slighted; yet his sober realism, 
though known in France only to a few of his 
friends in Barbizon, might well have proven as 
great a source of inspiration to the Impressionists 
as that of Jongkind. Of the major Dutch artists, 
Jozef Israels fares worst in the present volume; yet 
his Woman Drinking Coffee shows at a glance how 
much more Van Gogh owed to him, especially in 
the works of the Nunen period, than to Millet or 
Pissarro as a master of what one might now call 
Socialist Idealism. One drawing by Suze Bisschop- 
Robertson is very revealing: its nervous and al- 
most Expressionist draftsmanship is of a kind 
that we generally associate, in that period, only 
with Van Gogh, and later with German Expres- 
sionists like Ludwig Meidner and Kokoschka. 

Rembrandt and Van Gogh are quite properly 
granted the lion’s share of the illustrations in this 
book that deals with Dutch draftsmanship between 
1485 and 1914. The inclusion, at the end, of three 
early drawings by Piet Mondrian, two of which 
happen to be the only works reproduced from a 
private American collection, suggests a conces- 
sion to current snobbery; one almost requires 
hindsight to invest them with the same importance 
as mature works of Lucas van Leyden or Hen- 
drick Goltzius. An early drawing by another master 
of De Stijl, Bart van der Leck, deserves only 
comparison with some of the more commercial 
sketches of Steinlen. Georg Henrik Breitner fares 
well, represented by some drawings that illustrate 
the general tradition from which Van Gogh and 
Van Dongen emerged as major contributors to 
the idiom of the Paris Fauvists. Isaac Israels, on 

the other hand, is represented by only one draw- 
ing, but it is worthy of comparison with any 
similar work produced around 1895 by one of the 
younger Paris Impressionists. 

In spite of these limitations, Dutch Drawings 
and Prints, well presented, printed and illustrated, 
should attract the attention of all art lovers who 
cannot dispose of the time required to collate 
this material from a good dozen existing works of 
reference that deal with various periods or as- 
pects of the total field covered here. 


Edouard Roditi 
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E CLASSICS 


On launching a column . . . “amusing” 
and unfashionable art .. . the 


cs of professors and curators... 


HETHER this column is going to be a good idea 
ins to be seen. Mr. John Crosby, even when 
te likes a television program, has a standard re- 
mark that the first of the series was awkward. 
is not only the first in a particular series, but 
to be a new sort of idea. As a result we are 
witnessing not just the launching of a boat, with 
is normal ungainly scrapings and lurchings, but 
so a new kind of boat, whose experimental hull 
even be unseaworthy. 
theory of the column is to explore in a 
art magazine the matter of old art, or the 
Jassics, along with the inseparable matters of 
museums and art historians. What is going on in 
old art? There is really no channel for finding out 
other than conversation. Museum acquisitions, we 
have to admit, are presented with a fanfare of 
oficial communiqués and, if discussed independ- 
ently, are generally reported by critics less at 
home with Poussin than with Ray Parker (or 
perhaps Edward Hopper). And what is going on 
in art history—is there a trend of ideas, a new 
and useful set of techniques? I bothered quite a 
number of people with this question recently, in- 
terrupting agreeable gossip, and for my pains got 
inarticulate replies, like those one gets from artists 
about their styles, or worse. What are the new dis- 
coveries in publications? I bothered some other 
people recently by asking to see significant essays 
from the right journals in proof, and thus perhaps 
get around the dead plop that regularly greets the 
learned article. I will indeed report on the most 
exciting ones, but there will be several months 
lag after they have come into the public domain. 
If these questions are not being focused anywhere, 
it should be interesting and might be helpful to 
give them a trial. Setting up a target here may 
induce some responses anyway—probably in more 
conversations. As things stand, if the Flémalle 
altarpiece deserves more than formal accolades 
and is getting through people’s skins, the fact 
does not re-echo in print. I am sure that, even if 
all this is less restful, the issuers of official com- 
muniqués and editors of quarterlies are among 
those who would broadly benefit from a wider 
base of unofficial talk, of the kind that now goes 
on about Vivaldi and Swift but not about Watteau. 


Lieny I have been articulating some ideas of 
my own about what is going on in art history, and 
I propose to go into them with a fast bludgeon 
instead of a rapier, partly because columns are 
the expected place, especially when new, for pet 
peeves. What I find disturbing is the current de- 
light in what is called “amusing” art. In painting 
this means work that makes a clever point through 
content, has a mild shock value or titillation, and 
is backed up in technique or style by routine 
competence (often high) of drawing. These are 
still lifes with trompe-oeil or monkeys or funny 
juxtapositions, pictures with momentarily startling 
foreshortenings as their main vehicle of expres- 
sion, anecdotes with a cynical overtone, and (in 
More esoteric reaches) late Mannerist groups of 
nudes or the more wallpapery phases of Art 
Nouveau. 


The people who like these things and call them 
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“amusing” are saying with that word that they 
know this is not the greatest art and will disarm 
criticism made on that basis, but that the greatest 
art is tiring or solemn or commits one to too 
much. The whole position, however wide its 
present currency, is actually obsolete by thirty 
years, but then art historians are subject to cul- 
tural lags often enough. These are really Evelyn 
Waugh characters admiring the early work of 
Dali and steering clear of the “bore-making” 
taste of their parents. 

Every now and then somebody wonders whether 
there is any unfashionable art left, now that the 
amalgam of dealers in a high market and multi- 
plying museums with and without walls has scoured 
so thoroughly. There is. There is the high-minded 
art that Robert Browning and the young Berenson 
considered masterpieces in their effortful, inner- 
directed writing. Who today has a taste for plain, 
earnest painting, for Taddeo Gaddi, Alesso Baldo- 
vinetti, Bouts, Francia, Terborch? Or for Raphael? 


a in the taste-making area does. Along 
with Wttewael and Sanchez Cotan, piquant dis- 
coveries, and Drouais and Couture, rehabilitated 
academics, we are giving a powerful fillip to dec- 
orative arts. A Cresson chair or the right kind of 
silver has always been loved by specialized col- 
lectors, but I think there is visible a wave in 
which these things are being absorbed into the 
broad road of appreciation. The old books written 
either for Aunt Emma’s excursions to the antique 
shop or for encyclopedic curators are being joined 
by exhibition catalogues of the tonier sort, hardly 
distinguishable from those offered to Pre-Colum- 
bian sculpture and other far discoveries made in 
our Late Roman luxury of spiced, imported con- 
sumption. Waddesdon Manor, an assembly of the 
best furniture and porcelain, is being hailed as a 
major museum, as an equal to the Wallace Collec- 
tion where the domestic arts quietly yield to the 
painter. 

Nobody in the taste-making area—but perhaps 
in the academies. The conditions are different. 
The art historian in the museum and in the uni- 
versity have different Pavlovian responses, and I 
am getting to think that, seeing each other less 
and less, they are evolving much more than they 
realize into different kinds of animal. The museum 
man has to wrestle with new acquisitions in terms 
of catching the eye of trustee and visitor, sated 
with television and with Playboy, and not eager 
to expose their souls or their quite reasonable in- 
expertness to Ruisdael. The amusing work of art 
and the greatest of dishes resolve the museum’s 
problem here, in a context where the very em- 
phasis on new acquisitions itself seems to be an 
illustration of the American economy of obsoles- 
cence. The university man, on the other hand, 
teaches a course about Chartres and the Sistine 
Ceiling, and even his most special seminars are 
not likely to assign over a half-hour to Bazzani. 
It has always been noticed that it is he who gets 
all the books written. His holding to the center 
may again be self-serving in its motives at the 
start. But he and his cousin in the museum wind 
up being both perfectly sincere. 

This may be only an American phenomenon. 
The European museum is less centered on acquisi- 
tions and its director is surrounded by Raphaels. 
By an odd switch the European university man, 
it seems, has to find new masters and unpublished 
works. Thus a kind of X-shaped line of communi- 
cation bridges the ocean. The American museum 
director® (I mean those who haven’t simply died) 
cannot wait for the new issue of Burlington or 
Paragone, the most chic sources at present, while 
the American teachers keep going righ} back to 
the Uffizi. When they both make their. tours, some- 
how the brotherhood of Americans in Europe 
doesn’t apply; they rarely meet. 


Creighton Gilbert 
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NATIONWIDE EXHIBITIONS 


LOS ANGELES: JARVAISE, MANZELLA, ROSEN 


J AMES JARVAISE paints fast and in series. The bro- 
chure of his recent exhibition at the Felix Landau 
Gallery refers to “blue paintings of the forties,” 
followed by “the Bay series,” succeeded by his 
“French style.” Then after a “brief digression into 
black and white collage,” the artist embarked on 
his present “Hudson River School Series.” This 
latter category began, without landscape afore- 
thought, as a series of museum-scaled designs 
featuring broad, horizontal washes of somber color 
athwart a vertical format. The layered forms are 
sodden, the fast brush-stroke brutal, the image 
redolent of the glandular anti-poetics of Abstract 
Expressionism. The archaistic title of the series, 
ostensibly a salute to a school famed for its love 
of nature and one-to-one representationalism, suc- 
ceeds in being arresting as well as ironic. 

Then Jarvaise appears to have carried his HRSS 
style out of doors and permitted himself a more 
direct landscape stimulus. At any rate there are a 
number of smaller canvases in his show which are 
not merely landscape-like, but actually convey 
something of the flavor of West Coast topography. 
These paintings are high-keyed in color, and their 
design breaks away from simple sectional stack- 
ing. Sinuous diagonal shapes rear and lollop in 
the familiar manner of action painting, yet suggest 
also the heaving, slicing, freeway-dominated con- 
tours of coastal Southern California. Though these 
shapes are abruptly truncated as they encounter 
the sides or bottom of the canvas, they knit and 
interweave somewhat around a pivot point and so 
create a compositional center of gravity. Ribbons 
and goosenecks of strong color are strategically 
channeled through broad areas of pale-hued gesso 
and establish a vertiginous balance. In composi- 
tions that tend to run out at the sides, color pro- 
vides a kind of atmospheric as well as structural 
unity. Likewise the vivid illusion of steep bluffs 
reflecting broad expanses of midday light depends 
very largely on a knowing use of color. In black- 
and-white photographs of these paintings, most of 
their formal power is lost along with their land- 
scape space, leaving only the heavy, viscid rhythm 
of irregularly swelling contours and a melancholy 
image of erosion. 





David Manzella, Reclining Nude; 


at Joseph Massa Gallery, Los Angeles. 
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James Jarvaise, L 3; 
at Felix Landau Gallery, Los Angeles. 


The paintings of David Manzella were shown 
recently at the Joseph Massa Gallery. Manzella is 
a skillful painter of nudes who is able to approach 
his subject without embarrassment or rancor and 
exploit it both formally and thematically. He has 
learned from Cézanne and Matisse the delicate 
business of showing respect for the object while 
molding it to one’s compositional devices. He has 
a refined color sense, is a respectable draftsman, 
and knows how to weave his color planes into a 
harmonious organization that is spatially refresh- 
ing and structurally satisfying. Some of his paint- 
ings of nudes in a wood achieve the sensuous, 
pearly quality of light filtered through foliage. 
Manzella seems more interested in producing 
pleasureful pictures than in trade-marking him- 
self. In his case one could truthfully speak of an 
unpretentious art that looks fresh and contempo- 
rary and yet is honorably rooted in the past. 

Also at the Massa Gallery were paintings by 
David Rosen, whose solid craftsmanship was par 
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ticularly notable in some pictures which place 
dlusters of schooigirlish figures (Daumier’s groups 
of children come to mind) in a beautiful trans- 
jucent space. Recess is one of the best of these. 
Soft-edged planes of moist, resonant color mold a 

Je depth which holds the weightless figures 
jn solution without robbing them of their charm- 
ing collective presence. In such a painting, Rosen’s 
skillful glazing creates a color-space music that 
js both sensuous and soulful. 


Charles S. Kessler 


CHICAGO: JAPAN'S MODERN PRINTS 


E Art Institute has recently made the first 
serious American attempt to hold a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Japan’s modern prints. 
Ninety-one artists are represented by almost 
three hundred works that span the fifty-six years 
of the Sdsaku Hanga movement. 

Sésaku (creative) Hanga (prints) represents 
an organized attempt by a large group of Japan’s 
artists to incorporate Western influences in their 
work while retaining their traditional heritage 
and to restore status to the wood-block tech- 
nique, which has long been in disrepute in 
artistic and critical circles. In addition to the 
extensive adoption of the major Western styles, 
proponents of the movement have adopted the 
credo that the artist be involved in the entire 
print-making process from conception to final 
press work. This is in contrast to the ukiyo-e 
print makers, whose work is considered vulgar 
and whose finished products were processed by 
three pairs of hands. Thus the wood block pre- 
dominates, though every known Western tech- 
nique is represented in the exhibition along 
with others not yet tried by us. 

Technically, the work is superb. From its very 
beginnings in the delicate line of Kanae, the 
movement’s founder, to the present-day creations 
of Hideo and Kadru, it is apparent that what 
is produced is entirely under the artist’s control. 
The entire show has an air of authority deriv- 
ing from this technical skill combined with a 
gaiety arising from love of pattern and color. 

The authority, however, is deceptive since, 
unfortunately, it lies in the realm of technique 
only. The elements borrowed from both the tra- 
ditional and the Western influences are purely 
formalistic, without any of the underlying philo- 
sophic and emotional structuring. The result 
turns out to be merely decorative, empty of 
either integration or conflict. Some of the works 
display a self-conscious primitivism perilously 
close to caricature. Others resemble those stereo- 
types of Oriental art mass-produced for distri- 
bution to the American home. 

Viewing the show quickly becomes a curious 
experience. Here are works in the Expressionist 
mode, minus the self-scrutiny; works in the Im- 
pressionist style, minus commitment; Surreal 
works without protest or irony. Invariably the 
artists fail to confront themselves. Feelings are 
not allowed to come out in the open. Even the 
traditional Japanese approach to nature, the 
organic kinship of the animate and inanimate, 
has disappeared. Significantly, almost none of 
the works deal with the darker experiences of 
the type that the last half-century of world his- 
tory has surely brought to life in Japan. The 
result is thin and precious, some of it delicately 
humorous, almost none of it significant except 
on technical merit. 

In science and technology the Japanese have 
proceeded past the point of copying Western 
developments and are proving astoundingly orig- 
inal and inventive. In their art, as represented by 
this exhibition, they have not yet achieved a 
significant synthesis. 


Bernard Sahlins 
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M. Julien Alvard as critic-organizer 
. . » Baleomb Greene and Leon Golub 
on visit . . . Gauguin and Van Gogh 


. - » Robert Miiller’s sculpture .. . 


Bente, not painting, has been holding the 
stage this month. I do not know if M. Julien 
Alvard’s name has yet crossed the Atlantic. For 
those who may not yet know him, I should say 
that in the repertory company of French criticism, 
M. Alvard shines as a particularly exotic talent, 
hitherto confined to bit roles, recently promoted 
to stardom. At the moment we are all wonder- 
ing if it is going to last. 

The two hundred paintings now on view at 
the Museum of Decorative Arts were assembled 
by M. Alvard at the invitation of the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom (generally involved in more 
sedate projects). The enterprise bears the en- 
dorsement of M. Georges Salles, the blessing of 
Sir Herbert Read and of M. Francois Mathey, 
the museum’s curator. Whole worlds are prob- 
ably implicit in that line-up, but they do not 
properly concern us here. I cannot, in any case, 
hope to deal with this highly publicized exhibi- 
tion in any of the detail or depth which it really 
deserves, but shall have to content myself with 
indicating very generally my critical objections. 
My intentions, though honorable, are not benevo- 
lent, and my target must be M. Alvard, not the 
painters exhibited, nor even the Committee. 

The center of the exhibition lies less in the 
paintings than in the lengthy, elaborate catalogue. 
It is a really extraordinary performance, but 
then M. Alvard has fascinated me for years, and 
I wish I had space enough in which to analyze 
his real importance, and the general situation 
of which he is symptomatic. His relation to 
painting and to a specifically French critical 
approach, the traditional quality of his role and 
the eccentricity of his judgments excite a kind 
of wonder in me. Never, until now, to my know- 
ledge has he been given so wide and clear a 
field in which to exercise his talents. The results 
have been quite widely deplored by the press. 
I feel, however, that it has been, on the whole, 
a good thing, and may help to clear the air con- 
siderably. Outraged indignation in the proper 
quarters should have a healthy, cathartic effect. 
Two hundred modern artists have made their 
long-delayed entrances into an important official 
institution under M. Alvard’s patronage; the 
results, though not entirely unpredictable to 
those of us who had been following M. Alvard’s 
writing these last few years, were highly extrav- 
agant, reflecting the paradoxical fusion of in- 
tellectual dandyism and moralistic concern which 
makes him almost unique. 

A single example will tell us something about 
the enterprise. M. Alvard precedes his choice of 
contemporary painters with a choice of ancestors, 
for like most ideologists he is concerned with 
genealogy. Before you enter the main halls of the 
exhibition, you must pass through a kind of 
antechamber hung with paintings by Gustave 
Moreau, Rossetti (yes, Dante Gabriel) and 
Chassériau. The elevation of a few dull, presum- 
ably unfinished canvases by Gustave Moreau to 
the status of significant anticipations of the “in- 
formel” aroused general protests, and I will not 
further labor the points already made against it. 
Consider, however, M. Alvard’s choice of Rossetti, 
and his insistent attempt to rehabilitate and 
integrate that dusty kind of thing into a modern 


20 


tradition whose cult of “spontaneity” and “gip. 
cerity” culminates, for M. Alvard, in the paint. 
ing of Frédéric Benrath and René Laubiés, 


Now no one really familiar with Pre-Raphaelite 
painting could pretend that it is anything but 
entirely dead, never again to be resurrected, M, 
Alvard is French, of course, and there is, in the 
intensity of his affirmations, something of the 
touchingly candid enthusiasm of the recent 
foreign convert. One walk through the Tate 
Gallery, however, or a swift glance through the 
Phaidon Pre-Raphaelite volume, should cop. 
vince anyone that this art, for all its sweet, 
earnest and noble pretensions, was, as painting, 
simply another manifestation of that decadent, 
literary gentility which has been the curse of 
British art. Anyone but M. Alvard, of course: 
Pre-Raphaelitism is for him the incarnation of 
an anti-technological dream or idea. M. Alvard 
is thus prepared to take it at face value, for he 
is always open to ideas. He seems, in fact, the 
perfect example of the mind which is easily 
“violated,” and, now that I think of it, M. Alvard’s 
entire relationship to ideas has something of the 
erotic about it. The range is considerable: from 
the tension of flirtation to the limpness of utter 
surrender. The coyness with which he dallies 
with the “idea” of tachisme, indicating, with an 
arch smile, its irresistibly suspect origins and 
significance—Martin Luther’s tossing of an ink 
pot at the devil—borders on the indecent. 

I quite realize that I have seized upon one o 
two accessory details and brought to bear upon 
them a weight which should be distributed ova 
the exhibition as a whole. I have done so, how. 
ever, because they seem to me to illustrate one 
important aspect of M. Alvard’s general critical 
method; they help us to understand the extrava- 
gant quality of this unbelievably tendentious ex- 
hibition. 

Here are two hundred paintings and a cal 
logue. Almost every major movement and ter 
dency of the past century has been ransacked for 
evidence of the ultimate necessity of one coterie 
of French painters. Their names, which are not 
likely to mean much to American readers, ar 
Duvilliers, Lérins, Graziani, Messagier, Benrath 
and Laubiés—six of the feeblest and emptiest 
painters to be found anywhere on earth. To say 
that M. Alvard’s notion of history is teleological 
is to put it mildly. Armed with a mass of irrele- 
vant trouvailles, he ends by equating the values 
of all painters and painting insofar as they can 
be considered to anticipate, or participate in, 
that historical moment which culminates in the 





Balcomb Greene, Painting; 
at American Cultural Center. 
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art of Benrath and his fellows. The result is a 
complete critical abdication masked by that 
elliptically imperious prose style which passes 
just now in Paris for supreme elegance in the 
grand eighteenth-century manner. 


| Have already had occasion to speak of the 
need for more exhibitions of American art in 
Paris. The French are visibly preoccupied by the 
existence of artists with whom they are unable 
to come to terms. The large group show at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne last year should have 
been followed by a series of one-man exhibitions. 
Apart from Mr. Gottlieb’s at the Rive Droite. 
we have had very little indeed. The Galerie Neuf- 
ville, which has recently opened on the Rue des 
Beaux Arts, is apparently committed to an effort 
of this kind. Unfortunately, its space is limited, 
and the visitor who finds one Gottlieb, one 
Marca-Relli and one Guston is liable to walk 
away more confused than enlightened. For this 
reason, the American Cultural Center on the 
Rue du Dragon has assumed particular import- 
ance. The scope and quality of its exhibition 
policy, as directed by Miss Darthea Speyer, have 
given it real prominence here. It has succeeded, 
in a relatively short time, in acquiring an im- 
portance which, though quite in keeping with its 
aim as an intercultural enterprise, quite trans- 
cends the level of diplomatic relations. 

This last month the Center has been present- 
ing paintings by Balcomb Greene and Leon 
Golub. Mr. Greene seemed to me the more am- 
bitious, though by no means the more successful, 
of the two. A painter with acute and possibly- 
insoluble problems, I should say, intent on an 
image of man’s place in nature, of the inter- 
penetration of the two. Human figures, female 
for the most part, were portrayed in land- and 
seascapes, in ambiguous relationships which sug- 
gested dissolution and evolution. 

Painting of this kind, which originates in an 
explicitly poetic vision, requires a_ technical 
mastery in the service of a really personal style. 
In some of Mr. Greene’s canvases, the dissolu- 
tion of the figure seemed to be accomplished by 
a merely mechanical fracturing of a pre-existent, 
conventionally illustrative figure. There were 
times when the sense of scale flagged, when the 
composition weighed too heavily upon the canvas. 
All too frequently, as well, the limits of a sober, 
attractively pearly palette seemed unequal to the 
intensity of the expressive intention, holding it 
down to a level of respectable good taste. Above 
all, the artist seemed unsure of the exact dis- 
tance to be maintained from reality. 

We have had, as well, the collection of wire 
constructions by Claire Falkenstein at the Stadler 
Gallery. These would ordinarily call for some 
special critical consideration, as Miss Falken- 
stein, who works mostly in France and Italy, is 
one of the very few sculptors of American nation- 
ality to exhibit with any regularity in Paris. 

My personal difficulty in reporting on this show 
is that I have never, to put it gently, been able 
to determine the nature or purpose of Miss 
Falkenstein’s enterprise, and neither M. Tapié’s 
catalogue preface nor the introduction written 
by Mr. Macagy of the Dallas Museum for Con- 
temporary Art helps me much in this respect. 

r. Tapié’s text is a general defense of the 
autonomy of formal values, and Mr. Macagy’s 
introduction is a testimony to Miss Falkenstein’s 
charm and independence and the importance of 
her art to all men everywhere. 

_ The furious proliferation of Miss Falkenstein’s 
linear wire objects has always seemed to me, 
however, to lack any suggestion of order or ne- 
cessity, any animating principle of a specifically 
sculptural kind. I have struggled with them for 
Some years, but must confess, at last, that they 
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defeat me. I turn, in desperation, to their titles, 
which are heavy with cosmic and scientific im- 
plications (I hesitate to do this, of course; one 
had stopped asking much of titles), then find they 
do not help. Titles and sculpture form an en- 
semble which seems, in its arbitrariness, to defy 
analysis, to arouse no real critical reaction. I 
find, however, that the wire Suns resound beauti- 
fully, when struck or plucked. Perhaps I am 
barking up the wrong tree, and perhaps Miss 
Falkenstein’s future really lies in the concert hall. 


I, HAS been, on the whole, a dark month. Even 
the great dead have not co-operated, not given us 
their best. Gauguin, for instance. We had been 
promised two hundred paintings, have got one 
hundred, and some prints and sculpture. Frankly 
they seem too many. Unlike the great exhibition 
organized some ten years ago at the Orangerie, 
the Charpentier show consists almost entirely of 
minor works. All the dominant themes and inten- 
tions are present, but there is little in the way 
of accomplishment. There are a few successful 
canvases, but they lack, for the most part, the 
really personal tone. Almost never does a painter- 
ly grace descend upon a canvas. It is all earnest, 
searching, moving and highly unsatisfactory. One 
is left with the feeling that the greatness lay in 
the tension, the effort, the having left so much 
undone, so much to be completed, so many inter- 
esting problems for others to solve. 

The Jacquemart-André Museum, however, has 
been accommodating huge, avid crowds for the 
very remarkable Van Gogh exhibition. The number 
of first-rate canvases is really surprising, but the 
major, most highly publicized attractions are the 
paintings lent by the Soviet Museums which 
had benefited from the now legendary taste and 
enterprise of pre-1914 Russian collectors. The 
lesson of the Gauguin exhibition is largely a 
moral one, illustrated by an early Szill Life, a 
show piece complete with pearly-white table- 
cloth, silver knife, iridescent oysters and trans- 
lucent, peeled lemon, all painted with a Flemish 
fastidiousness. The renunciation involved in the 
passage from this to the Self-Portrait with Yellow 
Crucifix makes of Gauguin a moral hero. Van 
Gogh, however, towers over him like a demigod. 

Mr. Paul Facchetti has been showing recent 
reliefs by Kemeny. I shall not dwell upon them 
here, since New Yorkers will very soon be seeing 
them at the Sidney Janis Gallery. The one really 
happy event of the past month has been the 
exhibition of sculpture by Robert Miiller at the 
Galerie de France. Miiller, a young Swiss, once 
a pupil of Germaine Richier, has been working 
in Paris smce 1950. Judging from his recent 
work, he is the undisputed master of those 
younger artists who are now working with welded 
iron. To grasp his superiority, one does best, I 
think, to compare him with César, presumably 
his closest rival here. Actually, they are worlds 
apart. César’s gift, although considerable, consists 
mainly in an ability to choose and adapt ele- 
ments from what is being done around him, 
frequently in painting—that of Dubuffet, for ex- 
ample. His recent work, though sounder than 
that of three years ago, continues to lack a cen- 
tral sculptural idea, seems syncretic, has a trade- 
mark rather than a personal character. 

Miiller, on the other hand, though he shares 
César’s ingenuity and gift for bricolage, is one 
of the few men working with scrap who manage 
to dominate their materials, to reduce them to 
a raw stuff which can be manipulated with utter 
freedom and infinite variety. His pieces are not 
assemblages of parts held together by the tension 
of wit or taste, but real sculpture, seeming to 
grow from an inner core, created by a personal, 
sculptural impulse. 


Annette Michelson 
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Meanings and Messages A “Salvationism of the Art Historian” 


hovers over a work that is both suspect and admirable: M. Huyghe’s Ideas and Images in World Art. 


. search for the words of salvation, for the messianic message 
that will save man from solitude and enable him to defy extinction, 
seems to be perennial in modern Western civilization, however the 
religious urge as such may rise and fall. The breakup of the 
established spiritual order of the Middle Ages—which conveniently 
assumed that this life was but a way station on the everlasting 


journey—brought men up against the life that was to be lived, 
as Wordsworth said, 


- in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us,—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all. 


The desire to give significance to such earthly life explains the 
strength of the millenarian sects shortly after the Reformation, 
with their promises of Fifth Monarchies impending. It explains 
also the search for messianic promises in fields outside religion, 
in literature first, then in politics, and today, as is evident from the 
evangelical tone of many art historians, in the visual arts. 

Once it was poetry that held the Golden Bough. Today writers 
respectfully repeat Milton’s description of a good book as “reason 
itself . . . the image of God,” but they note more uneasily that 
Wordsworth talked of the poet as “the rock of defence for human 
nature” and Shelley stated that “poetry is indeed something di- 
vine.” Outside Big Sur, few English-speaking writers of significance 
would seriously make such claims today; we are inclined to distrust 
the word for its manifest inadequacies, and, seeing writers busied 
over the problems of their own emotional salvation, we are no 
longer inclined to accord them the rank of universal saviours. 

But man searches still for the secret doctrine that will give him 
the sense of liberation from destiny. Having failed to find it in 
political messianism as well as poetry, he now tends to seek it in 
the visual arts (Malraux as writer, radical and at last art historian 
sums up the whole sequence in a single career) to such an extent 
that the history and the theory of art have become ridden by a 
kind of millenarianism which seriously sees painting, and sculpture 
to a less extent, as having, besides their more commonly recognized 
functions, a higher destiny whose exact nature varies with the 
particular writer one happens to read. Malraux himself, seeking 
some more satisfactory means than action by which to defy the 
absurdity of destiny, finds it in art, by which man negates death 
through acquiring at least an intermittent immortality. And the 
theme that runs through the latest massive French work on the 
arts, René Huyghe’s Jdeas and Images in World Art,* is that 
modern man stands in urgent need of rescue from the spiritually 
disintegrating influences of a frenetic civilization, and that art is 
the bridge to save him from his terrible solitude. In this respect, 
M. Huyghe assures us, it is even more powerful than love: 

There can be no doubt that love endows artistic creation with 
an almost supernatural force; and it is evident that this love 
reappears in the viewer’s enthusiasm for the work of art and its 
riches. But though art is fed by this striving, which is both irre- 
sistible and desperate, it goes beyond it. The work of art takes 
up a permanent habitation in that darkness which is illumined 


for only a moment by the spark of love; it does not merely break 
through the night, as love can; it dispels it for ever... 





* René Huyghe, Ideas and Images in World Art. Translated by Norbert 
Guterman. Harry N. Abrams, Inc., $15.00. 
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More even than that, art is for M. Huyghe the great infallible 
anchor that, in a relative and shifting world, attaches man to the 
eternal. His book ends with these significant paragraphs: 


Man, who is forced to witness the crumbling and dissolution 
of all that he knows and experiences, and who suffers from this 
universal relativity, aspires to escape from transience and to 
discover some firm ground, which will at last give meaning to 
his life, justify it. He finds this meaning in the work of art, for 
thanks to it he has access to an absolute, which is infinitely varied 
in its embodiments, but which is self-evident by virtue of its 
substance and its value, which he calls Beauty. 

To be able to create a work of art, to be able to experience 
it—is this not one of the reasons why we find life worth living? 


There is an evident division between these two final statements. 
Everyone who feels in any way for art will have no difficulty in 
accepting the latter as sensible and obvious; if the creation and 
experiencing of art were not “one of the reasons why we find life 
worth living,” there would be neither artists nor art lovers nor 
art historians. But the view of art as a link with the absolute 
expressed in the preceding paragraph leads one into metaphysical 
realms which by no means everyone will accept as the true province 
either of art or of the art historian. Yet, though the two paragraphs 
have no necessary logical connection, they represent pretty clearly 
the duality which characterizes Ideas and Images in World Art, 
the apparent contradiction between the aim of presenting a rea- 
sonable view of the nature and function of art that will rise above 
current sectarian dogmatisms, and, on the other hand, the burning 
desire to evolve what one cannot but regard as a millenarian panacea 
for the condition of modern man in search of spiritual identity. 


= duality in M. Huyghe’s aims inevitably conditions one’s 
attitude toward Ideas and Images in World Art, just as it con- 
ditions the book itself, which is partly a wide exposition of the 
development, nature and function of Western art, and partly a 
very urgent tract for the times. It is a pity that M. Huyghe did 
not keep the exposition and the tract separate; both would 
doubtless have benefited. As it is, one reads all the time with a 
cautious awareness of the author’s ulterior intent, of his desire 
to value works of art for something more than themselves. 

Here perhaps I should say that in my view the essential flaw 
in any doctrine that sees art as a means of general salvation 
(or, for that matter, of group therapy or education) lies in the 
fact that works of art really speak to men, not to mankind. Their 
messages are personal to each individual who listens, and the way 
they act is as much conditioned by the nature of the recipient as 
by that of the artist. Unlike political statements, they make no 
wide simplifications of the problems of existence that can be 
understood by masses of men alike, and it is precisely for this 
reason that the artist, like the poet, is feared and distrusted by 
the totalitarian state; his message, being personally given and 
personally received, is unpredictable in its effect and therefore 
ultimately anarchic. Art may provide individual insights that will 
change single lives, as Gauguin’s life seems to have been changed, 
but to harbor hopes of it as a means toward a general change of 
heart is to ask something which is not in its nature. In expressing 
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such hopes M. Huyghe seems to be rather illogically attempting 
to generalize from his own individual experience. His attitude 
certainly runs deeply, not merely into his view of the artist’s 
function. but also into his assessments of individual artists. 
Too often he turns the works of painters he likes into mirrors 
in which he recognizes his own state of mind, and this results 
in interpretations of painters like Vermeer and Delacroix which 
are highly subjective and suggest a great deal of rather literary 
reading-in of meanings. Such interpretations, to be sure, are 
never uninteresting, since they reflect a very original mind, but 
one has to take them at least in part as the products of conjecture. 


R... Huxycue’s Ideas and Images in World Art falls into two 
unequal parts, plus an interesting appendix on the psychology of 
art. The first and much shorter part (less than a seventh of the 
whole book) is a preamble “on the power of the image.” This 
contains the gist of M. Huyghe’s tract for the times. Man, in mod- 
ern civilization, is “importuned by the visual” to an extent never 
experienced before, and this is due principally to the breakdown of 
what M. Huyghe calls “the civilization of the book,” to the failure 
of the word to keep up with the increasing speed and intensity of 
modern life, which demands immediately apprehensible signs and 
will not wait for rational answers. We cannot reverse this trend: 


Nothing will keep modern civilization from complying with the 
ever-growing demands of speed and the machine; nothing will stop 
the rule of sensation, which is better adapted to present conditions, 
from succeeding that of the idea, which itself succeeded that of 
sensory forces. Therefore we must put the tremendous powers of the 
visual to work in order to preserve the balance of man’s inner life 


Accepting, in other words, the fact that mcdern man has been 
conditioned to visual rather than literary percep.ion, we must try to 
counter the negative, empty forms of the visual that now impinge 
upon him (the film, television, advertising) »y educating him in 
art. M. Huyghe sees this quest as not hopeless; he gains encourage- 
ment, perhaps with unreasonable optimism, from the growing 
popular interest in art shown by such phenomena as increased 
museum attendance, the growing sale of art books and the unex- 
pectedly widened popularity of painters like Van Gogh. 

The theme, expounded with hasty and rather crude topicality in 
the preamble. runs on in the background to the second and much 
larger part of the book, which, as the distillation of a quarter of a 
century of thought during which M. Huyghe was curator of the 
Louvre and then professor at the Collége de France, has much 
more of the tone of matured judgment and experience. In the seven 
massive chapters that form this body of his book (some 360 pages 
out of 440), M. Huyghe sets himself primarily to “chart the 
boundaries of artistic reality, to clarify what has been attempted 
and achieved within these boundaries, and to grasp the human im- 
port and origin of art,” a great enough task, one would have thought, 
without the addition of a message for the age. Avoiding either for- 
malist or expressionist dogmatism, he seeks beyond mere “signifi- 
cant form” for the image as the meaningful manifestation of art: 


What is needed is to achieve a total and balanced assessment 
of the powers of the image. All its elements have been recognized 
separately or anticipated, during the last hundred years; it would 
be enough if they were arranged in an order in which they would 
complement each other, rather than cancel each other out; it 
would be enough if each one were made to contribute to the full- 
ness of the whole. This book proposes to outline such a synthesis. 


In other words, M. Huyghe sets out to make his choice of what 
seems most significant from the mass of past theorizing about 
aesthetics and to apply it to the work of art considered in terms of 
its derivation from the external world (the representational ele- 
ment). its physical nature (the plastic and pictorial elements) and 
its relationship to the inner nature of the artist (the element of 





expression). He does his selection of ideas well, and for those who 
think, as I do, that the time has come to reassess what has been 
said about art during the past century, and to look back again 
with a fresh eye, his book will be welcome; even the message, in 
most of this part of the book at least, gives no more than the salt 
of opinion to the exposition. 

Guided by a psychological attitude derived partly from Gestalt 
psychology and partly from the Einfiihlung (empathy) theory of 
artistic communication, M. Huyghe seeks the whole that emerges 
from the already-mentioned combination of external stimulus. drive 
for expression and plastic-pictorial elements. That whole is the 
autonomous image, the essence of the work of art, which contains 
the rest but stands, once it has been created, in that independence 
of even its creator which is the prerogative of all products of the 
imagination. The attitude which M. Huyghe suggests that the art 
historian or the appreciator of art should adopt toward an artist’s 
work is thus a synthetic one, as he himself claims, and I think we 
should welcome it as such. Just as, in literature, the usefulness of 
the close textual criticism practiced by the New Critics has been 
exhausted in the jargon-ridden wastes of university English depart- 
ments, so, in the visual arts, the narrow examination of the work 
in terms of form has become merged in the particular pedantries 
of art criticism, and it is time to return to the recognition that a 
work of art is created by a man living in a world whose impressions 
crowd upon him from the moment of birth to the moment of death. 
By balancing the psychological and the formally analytical, by 
adding the social and the cultural, by drawing on myth and re- 
membering how far technique affects a painting or sculpture. 
M. Huyghe indicates the direction in which he thinks we should 
move in order to realize the total significance of a work of art. 


I. THE process he suggests that it is time we corrected some of 
the prejudices fashionable during the past decades. He talks of 
Beauty with less shyness than most art historians of the present 
generation, and his own evident sympathies for the Baroque (in 
which he rather cavalierly includes the Romantic and anything else 
that smacks of Expressionism and cannot be called Classical) do 
not prevent him from at times approaching a rather Platonic idea 
of art as the magic mirror reflecting the infinities both within and 
beyond man. In any case, he reconciles Classicism and the Baroque 
by emphasizing the different forms—conceptual and sensory—of 
man’s nature, and—with the grand have-your-cake-and-eat-it ges- 
ture of a born synthesist—he insists that each complements the 
other in the great world of art. He defends some painters who have 
fallen on bad days (Raphael from the charge of insipidity and 
Théodore Rousseau from the charge of lifeless realism), and one 
at least of the many small studies with which his book is dotted 
presents a very appealing view of a too long neglected artist, Jacob 
van Ruisdael. 

All the various aspects of the arts which M. Huyghe discusses 
are guided toward a fusion in the final picture of the potency of 
the image—considered as the emergent from the work of art in all 
its aspects—which he is trying to attain; and taken as a whole 
his work is something of a tour de force in its exposition of the 
possibilities of joy and understanding that we—as observers—can 
gain from perceiving the many levels on which art works toward 
its ultimate synthesis. Concerning the power of the image to reveal 
by suggestion the inner nature of the artist’s being—his soul, as 
M. Huyghe is inclined to say in understandable impatience with 
psychoanalytical jargon—and to stir by empathy corresponding 
elements in the viewer's being, there is likely to be relatively little 
disagreement with what M. Huyghe has to say. It is in attributing a 
spiritual dimension to the function of art—considered as art—that 
he seems to pass quite beyond his evidence. There is nothing really 
to indicate that the aesthetic experience bears more than an ana- 
logical relationship to the religious experience; it is a misreading 

continued on page 71 
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Alberto Giacometti, My House in Maloya (lithograph). 


The Print Biennial at the Cincinnati Art Museum 


More than four hundred works, most of them in color and several of monu- 
mental size, will form the 1960 International Biennial of Prints, featured 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum from April 2 to May 22. Assembled by 
Gustave von Groschwitz, curator of prints at the museum, the works 
represent some two hundred artists from twenty-eight countries through- 
out the world. A selection of sixty prints will later be circulated to 
museums across the nation through the American Federation of Arts. 
In tribute to Picasso as print maker, a gallery of the present exhibition 
is devoted to his latest work in graphics; his bullfight series, La 


Tauromachie, consisting of twenty-six aquatints, is to be seen in its 
entirety for the first time. 
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Etienne Hajdu, Personages Standing (estampille) . 
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Vuillard, Self-Portrait in a Straw Hat (1892). 





Chaim Soutine, Landscape at Cannes (c. 1922). 
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The Colin Collection at the Knoedler Galleries 


From April 12 through May 14, the Knoedler Galleries will present the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Colin in an exhibition held for the 
benefit of the Musicians’ Emergency Fund. Deriving from one of the 
finest private collections in New York City, the 132 items on view extend 
from Manet’s Le Petit Lange through works by all the masters of the 
past hundred years. The largest group by a single artist is Soutine’s, 
whose oeuvre is represented by fifteen oils. In addition to the paintings 
the collection includes sculpture by Despiau, Brancusi, Arp, Giacometti, 


Marini and Reg Butler, as well as examples of early Chinese, African 
and Mexican carvings. 
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Chaim Soutine, Landscape at Cannes (ce. 1922). 
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The Colin Collection at the Knoedler Galleries 


From April 12 through May 14. the Knoedler Galleries will present the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Colin in an exhibition held for the 
benefit of the Musicians’ Emergency Fund. Deriving from one of the 
finest private collections in New York City. the 132 item- on view extend 
from Manet’s Le Petit Lange through works by all the masters of the 
past hundred years. The largest group by a single artist is Soutine’- 
whose oeuvre is represented by fifteen oils. In addition to the painting- 
the collection includes sculpture by Despiau. Brancusi, Arp. Giacometti 
Marini and Reg Butler. as well as examples of early Chinese. Afi 
and Mexican carvings. 
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{gapanthus (1918-26) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Slifka, New York. 
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i. past is always patient. It suffers the abuses of the present 
and bides its time. It can afford to wait, for its “time” may lie 
somewhere in the future. When Claude Monet died in 1926, at 
the age of eighty-six, he was the grand old man of Impression- 
ism, a style that had been relegated, so far as modern tendencies 
were concerned, to the historical backwaters. Monet had lived 
to see the struggle for his once-rebel style won and rewarded, 
only to be replaced by more radical innovations issuing from the 
discoveries of his contemporary, Cézanne. His work, with the 
passage of time, had become beautiful and obsolete. And it was 
convenient to think of him as an artist traditionally dead. He 
had been classified for all the ages and had settled peaceably 
into the museums, a completely historical figure. His work might 
be enjoyed at leisure. 

Recently, however, Monet has come in for renewed consider- 
ation as an artist relevant to contemporary painting and its 
problems. It is this re-evaluation which prompts and informs the 
large exhibition of Monet’s landscapes, “Seasons and Moments,” 
at the Museum of Modern Art.* The exhibition builds in an 
admirably straightforward manner from several early examples 
through the famous “series” paintings—the repeated motifs of 
the Poplars, the Haystacks, the Rowen Facades, and the views 
of London and Venice—concluding with the last series, the 
Water Landscapes and Water Lilies, whose rediscovery had 
encouraged this new look at Monet and his work. Aside from its 
historical interest, the exhibition is a handsome affair, a record 
of an almost incredible persistence, the observations of a man 
who succeeded in drawing from nature some of its finest and 
most ephemeral aspects. It is surprising, even after the passage 
of fifty or sixty years, how little of the bloom has rubbed off 
Monet’s work, how fresh it still seems. As for the critical re- 
evaluation of that work, it creates an effect, I think, a little like 
one of those vague disturbances at the center of the earth. One 
feels the tremor from a certain shift of emphasis, but there is no 
serious crisis. If Monet has turned out to be more “modern” 
than we had previously taken him to be, it is less for stylistic 
reasons than for theoretical ones—which is another way of saying, 
perhaps, that the shift of emphasis is likely to prove more interest- 
ing to critics and historians than it is to practicing painters. 


Bo the last decade of his life, at the request of his old 
friend Georges Clemenceau, Monet had undertaken to paint a 
series of works for the French government on a theme that had 
preoccupied him for more than a quarter of a century: his own 
garden at Giverny with its water lilies rising to the surface of a 
pond that reflected trailing willows and cascades of purple wis- 
teria, tall poplars and beds of brilliantly colored and often 
exotic flowers. As early as 1890 he had written to his friend, the 
critic Geffroy, about the insanity of attempting the subject of 
water with its reflections and depths. But he was obsessed with 


*Following its showing in New York (March 9-May 15), the exhibition 
will be seen at the Los Angeles County Museum (June 14-August 7). 
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A New Look at Claude Monet . cca ica, 


determines even the most abstract of the works now featured at the Museum of Modern Art. 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


the problem, returning to it again and again. The major group 
of the series, begun in 1916, were to be housed in the Orangerie 
in Paris, in accordance with the agreements he had signed. 
Monet, however, would not allow them to be installed until 
after his death. He was afraid, as he told Clemenceau, that 
people would think him arrogant or mad. It is around these 
paintings that the renewed interest in Monet centers, and in 
the past few years they have become increasingly evident upon 
the contemporary scene. One finds them regularly now in cur- 
rent releases as new acquisitions in the major museums or as 
individual loans to large exhibitions. The Museum of Modern 
Art, which lost a handsome painting in its recent fire, has now 
replaced it with a beautiful triptych, each of its panels measur- 
ing fourteen feet wide. It forms, by its size alone, the spectacular 
feature of the current exhibition. Outside of the series owned 
by the French government, it is the largest mural painting that 
Monet ever attempted. It was Clemenceau’s judgment that 
the water-lily series, Les Nymphéas, represented the crowning 
glory of Monet’s long and vigorous career. In the context of his 
late works, this judgment seems particularly apt. For these last 
works of an old man, this cultivation of his own garden, as it 
were, represent one of the most personal moments of Monet’s 
art, when he brought together. on a subject that was distinctly 





Monet (right) with Martin A. Ryerson in his garden at Giverny. 
Photograph courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago. 





A New Look at Claude Monet 


Poplars on the Epte (1890); collection Tate Gallery, London. 





Water Lilies (c. 1918); collection Larry Aldrich, New York. 


his own, the themes and techniques of a lifetime of seeing. 

Contemporary interest has been directed largely to the abstract 
quality of these late works. And there is much about them that 
seems to predate Abstract Expressionism: their insistence upon 
painterly action,* the domination by the brush with an extremely 
varied and brilliant use of rough strokes, stabs, loops and shad- 
ings of seductive color. And there is their apparent abstractness 
—the lack of recognizable limits and definitions, the reflections 
of trees and hazy clouds proceeding across the canvas in seem- 
ingly abstract rhythms. This is not, however, a new reading of 
Monet’s late work. It was the surrender of recognizable imagery 
in these paintings to which Roger Fry objected, claiming that 
the dissolution of the formal elements had followed directly 
from Monet’s obsession with catching the most fugitive aspects 
of visual sensation. Monet’s contemporary admirers, on the other 
hand, while admitting the formlessness, justified the work ex- 
actly on the grounds of its poetic vagueness, supplying it with 
cosmic allusions. Both arguments leaned heavily on Monet’s 
concern with the immediate visual aspect of things, the sensa- 
tions of color and light that flashed upon the eye, irrespective of 
one’s habitual knowledge of an object. The apparent sensation, 
untutored, was what he sought to fix upon the canvas. One 
knows that the inner petals of a radiant yellow sunflower are 
not, in fact, streaked with a russet orange. Yet when Monet 
looked, he saw that stroke of orange lying along the petals, and 
that was what he painted. 





*It was Clemenceau, apparently, who was the first to link those two 
very current words, “lyricism” and “action,” finding Monet “of lyric 
simplicity, a poet of action.” 
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His method gave rise among his admirers to claims about the 
visual sensations one was supposed to receive when standing 
before his painting. Borrowing from current optical: theories, 
they provided the painting with an ingenious mixture of poetry 
and science (in the interests, presumably, of establishing its 
historical rightness), seeing in the brusque juxtapositions of 
color a scientific method for achieving an optical mixture more 
brilliant than could be arrived at by ordinary means. A stroke of 
red and an adjacent yellow would, according to the theory, 
merge in the retina of the viewer’s eye, producing an orange 
more brilliant than could be achieved by the conventional method 
of mixing pigments. Yet if one looks carefully at a dozen or 
more paintings from all periods of Monet’s work, it is difficult to 
find a single example of his using exactly this method. A dash 
of red lying next to a yellow, or a shading of magenta close by 
a passage of rich blue, is intended to have, and does, the value 
which Monet put down. What he had discovered was a method 
for making each individual stroke more brilliant in itself, a 
method for filling in the dull brown shadows of. academic paint- 
ing with impalpable light and air. Sometimes it was merely a 
descriptive device—a kind of shorthand for bits of sky reflected 
in the water or flecks of poppy within a field of yellow and 
green grass. As Clemenceau was one of the first to point out, 
from his own observation, Monet mixed his colors on the palette 
as any other artist did, regardless of the scientific theories with 
which critics were burdening the work. 

Much was made, too, by early admirers of Monet, of the art- 
ist’s insistence upon paint and upon visible brushwork—as if 
this were a kind of magic, peculiar to Monet. When viewed close 

































































A New Look at Claude Monet 


The Cliff at Etretat (c. 1868) ; 
collection Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


Haystacks, End of Summer (1891) ; 
collection Durand-Ruel, Paris. 


The Contarini Palace, Venice (1908) : 
collection Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Kahn, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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up, the recognizable subjects tended to disappear into a skein of 
brilliant brushwork. This was, quite obviously, one of the distin- 
guishing features of Impressionist painting, as it was, in a more 
methodical way, of the work of Cézanne. But it is not unknown in 
painting prior to the period. If one stands close to Rembrandt’s 
Flora at the Metropolitan Museum, for example, one discovers 


a remarkable section of paint—incredible runs of white and | 


off-white—streaking down the surface of the canvas, descending 


like a waterfall. When one stands back, the passage resolves | 
itself into a marvelously detailed blouse, almost photographic in — 
its precision. It is no less true of certain paintings by Velasquez — 
and, in examples closer to the Impressionists, in Corot’s feathery 
trees or Courbet’s supposedly realistic manner. It is not true of — 
all previous painting; at close quarters, a Vermeer is still a — 


consummately finished work. 


M.. WituiaM Seitz, who arranged the current exhibition and © 
who has provided an excellent catalogue, fixes upon an impor. © 
tant aspect of Monet’s art, and that is its conformity to the actual — 


scene and Monet’s dependence upon his subject, no matter how 


tenuous his final “impression” seemed. The exhibition includes © 
a number of photographs of views which Monet painted, and one ~ 
is surprised, I think, to see how little Monet was moved to alter 3 
any visual facts. It seems almost as if Monet took his given © 
composition from nature, moving himself to get the view that he ~ 
wanted, rather than ordering the composition on the canvas. He 
was in the habit of working on several paintings at a time, paint- — 


ing each day on one after another, only so long as a given light 
remained the same. He did not want a “composite” picture, one 
that incorporated the light of morning and afternoon as well. 
This dependence upon the actual conditions of his subject makes 
all the more poignant those recurrent passages in his letters 
complaining, almost in despair, about a sudden or imminent 
change in the weather and light, about a river that flooded, before 
he could finish a painting he had undertaken. He was obliged 
to buy the stand of poplars along the Epte river so they would 
not be cut down before he had completed his now famous series. 

Monet’s dependence upon the given scene and the importance 
of his own immediate visual apprehension of it were essential 
factors in his painting. So too was his insistence upon visible 
brushwork. These constitute one of the most significant pleas- 
ures of Monet’s art: the recognition of the remarkable eye that 
fixed upon the momentary changes of light and color, and the 
equally sure and active hand that straightway translated them 
to the canvas. It is a mistake, I think, to feel, as Fry did, that 
Monet, in becoming the slave of his eye, left the viewer without 
bearings in a gorgeously colored mist of sensation, grasping at 
only the marvelously tangled and varied passages of paint. Fry’s 
idea of significant form perhaps leaned too heavily upon his own 
appreciation of Cézanne. The contemporary eye, deprived of 
representational elements, is, at least, quicker to recognize the 
merest suggestive appearance of subject matter. It seems to me 
that Monet’s problem in these late paintings was similar to 
Cézanne’s. He wanted to bring his apparent subject closer to 
the surface of the canvas, wedding it to the action of the paint, 
without discarding altogether its realistic bias or its sense of 
spatial atmosphere. But he tended to care less and less—if he 
had ever cared at all—for the kind of solid structuring in space 
at which Cézanne was working with such personal torment and 
misgivings. 

Monet had always been fascinated by water and reflections. 
In this final subject—his water garden with its myriad reflec- 
tions—he was provided with the perfect medium for his obses- 
sion. He tended to choose a time of day—at morning mist or in 
evening shadow—when the forms along the banks of his pond 
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seemed to merge with their reflections, creating a kind of double 
image that provided a broad flat shape lying close to the pic- 
ture’s surface. Gradually he seems to have discarded any clear 
definition of the edge of the pond or the beginning of the bank, 
and, just as gradually, he seems to have pushed the horizon line 
further and further up to the top of the canvas until it no longer 
provided a definitive boundary. It is something like this method 
which Cézanne used to solve a similar problem. How often, for 
example, in a Cézanne still life are we given one edge of the 
table or sideboard, angled to recede in space in a conventional 
way, while the other edge is disguised by a draped cloth or cut 
off abruptly by the sharp vertical of the edge of the canvas, thus 
creating a tension between an object that appears to recede in 
space and yet which forms a plane that, tilting upward, lies 
close to the painting’s surface. These planes Cézanne manipu- 
lated by very carefully modulated changes in color, laid on 
stroke by stroke. 


Moses. I think. tried to solve his problem by design rather 
than solid structuring. He was moved to this solution, perhaps, 
by his own passionate interest in Japanese prints. In The Cliff 
at Etretat, he had apparently hit upon a subject which he was 
able to use in the way Cézanne’s tables were used, a broad 
shape which, cut by the<edges of the picture, formed a flat, 
designed plane that nevertheless appeared to recede in space. 
























Water Lilies (c. 1920). This is 
the left panel of the triptych in 
the collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art, Mrs. Simon Gug- 
genheim Fund. The center and 
right panels appear on the fol- 
lowing pages. 


A New Look at Claude Monet 


One can note, too, I think, a marked progression in the course 
of his work away from the early work, bristling with detail, to 
the use of fewer and broader pictorial elements—the haystacks, 
the Parliament buildings, the lovely facades of Venetian palazzi. 
In these he tended to emphasize the flat shape, strikingly placed 
within the format of the picture space, lying parallel to the 
painting’s surface. Within these shapes, he created the illusion 
of depth by changing flecks and strokes of color that seemed to 
advance toward or retreat from the picture’s surface, simulating 
the retreat or advance of the subject itself. Even in his last paint- 
ings, the Water Lilies, I think he intended the viewer to be 
aware of an actual scene, however tenuous, just as he intended 
the viewer to be aware of the free rhythms of the paint, the 
lyrical transitions of color and light. 

The Modern’s triptych is a particularly good example of 
Monet’s solution. The recognizable elements of the painting 
are admittedly vague. A sheet of water is stretched before the 
viewer, rising from the bottom and receding backward until 
it is cut off abruptly at the top of the canvas, before the horizon 
line is reached. To the left, a large form of purplish blue, the 
reflection of trees in deep shadow, seeps down the canvas toward 


the bottom. At the right, another dark form in a kind of reedy 
brown, touched with earthy greens, suggests an opposite bank— 
a grassy shore, above which rises, perhaps, a cluster of trees still 
catching the last rays of the sun. The central panel is given over 
to one of his most breath-taking passages of paint, masses of 
rosy pinks and whites, of pale lavenders and blues, the reflec- 
tion of evening clouds that seem to unravel lazily in their descent 
across the receptive surface of the pond. The actual boundaries 
of the scene—the rushy banks, the clustered trees, the clouds 
passing overhead—are predicated only by their reflections. And 
Monet catches, in one fascinating plane, all three realms: the 
soft, tremulous hovering of evening light and air, the weedy 
depths below the water, the glassy and tranquil surface of the 
pond itself. That he was careful to keep that plane intact in the 
painting I think one can surmise by the manner in which he dis- 
poses the water lilies themselves. The swift, skimming strokes 
that realize the lily pads and their pink and lavender blooms 
recall the eye gently and insistently back to the surface of the 
pond—to that essential plane—at just those moments when the 
scene turns vague, when the shadow at the left seems about to 
merge into the rich blue and purple depths of the water, or 
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Water Lilies (c. 1920), center and right panels. Collection Museum of Modern Art. 


when, in the center, the substance of the pond itself seems about 
to dissolve into rosy light. The lilies, lying placidly on the sur- 
face, represent the definitive reality in a world of flux and 
charming sensation. 

Even in his most “abstract” manner, Monet’s art was still 
fixed upon the external world. However far his investigations 
took him, he still held to observable realities with a fierce de- 
pendence. His was a perceptual mode of vision; it drew its 
strength from what it could see. 


l. Is not surprising to learn that Monet was quick to recognize 
the decorative possibilities of his last subject. Surveying his 
garden, he had conceived the idea of creating a series of tapes- 
tries on the theme, a project that was eventually carried out at 
the Gobelin factories. The decorative aspect is equally impor- 
tant to his last paintings. Degas had once remarked that Monet’s 
art “was that of a skillful but not very profound decorator.” 
But that judgment seems a little harsh and uncompromising. For 
my own part, it is true, when confronted with Monet’s work, I 
do feel a lack of any rich or complex feelings or insights. There 


is little of the shrewd definition of human character, for instance, 
that oné finds in Degas. When the figure occurs in Monet, it is, 
more often than not, simply one incident among others in the 
landscape. Monet’s vision seems to have been seldom touched or 
troubled by any sense of the spiritual, the psychological, the 
sociological—that is, it seldom took a stance before its subject 
and, as a result, it achieves a brilliant impersonality. It is an art 
refined of ideas and most emotions. It represents, in Valéry’s 
phrase, “the advent of pure sensibility” in painting. In a round- 
about way, aside from a disclaimer about the notion of what 
constitutes form in a painting, I find myself agreeing with Fry 
that Monet’s surrender to the visible was too complete. Yet the 
achievement of his work is striking and very real to me. Stand- 
ing before the Modern’s triptych, before that expanse of paint 
that ferrets out and gives readily every visual delight that its 
subject could offer, I find it impossible not to admire the joy 
and vitality—the youthfulness—which Monet brought to this 
work of his old age. It has the continuous excitement, the re- 
freshing pleasure, that one is able to draw from nature itself. It 
seems to me as beautiful as a painting may ever be without 
achieving greatness. 
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of his work away from the early work, bristling with detail, to 
the use of fewer and broader pictorial elements—the haystacks, 
the Parliament buildings, the lovely fagades of Venetian palazzi. 
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advance toward or retreat from the picture’s surface, simulating 
the retreat or advance of the subject itself. Even in his last paint- 
ings, the Water Lilies, I think he intended the viewer to be 
aware of an actual scene, however tenuous, just as he intended 
the viewer to be aware of the free rhythms of the paint, the 
lyrical transitions of color and light. 
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Monet’s solution. The recognizable elements of the painting 
are admittedly vague. A sheet of water is stretched before the 
viewer, rising from the bottom and receding backward until 
it is cut off abruptly at the top of the canvas, before the horizon 
line is reached. To the left, a large form of purplish blue, the 
reflection of trees in deep shadow, seeps down the canvas toward 


the bottom. At the right, another dark form in a kind of reedy 
brown, touched with earthy greens, suggests an opposite bank— 
a grassy shore, above which rises, perhaps, a cluster of trees still 
catching the last rays of the sun. The central panel is given over 
to one of his most breath-taking passages of paint, masses of 
rosy pinks and whites, of pale lavenders and blues, the reflec- 
tion of evening clouds that seem to unravel lazily in their descent 
across the receptive surface of the pond. The actual boundaries 
of the scene—the rushy banks, the clustered trees, the clouds 
passing overhead—are predicated only by their reflections. And 
Monet catches, in one fascinating plane, all three realms: the 
soft, tremulous hovering of evening light and air, the weedy 
depths below the water, the glassy and tranquil surface of the 
pond itself. That he was careful to keep that plane intact in the 
painting [ think one can surmise by the manner in which he dis- 
poses the water lilies themselves. The swift, skimming strokes 
that realize the lily pads and their pink and lavender blooms 
recall the eye gently and insistently back to the surface of the 
pond—to that essential plane—at just those moments when the 
scene turns vague, when the shadow at the left seems about to 
merge into the rich blue and purple depths of the water, or 
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Water Lilies (c. 1920), center and right panels. Collection Museum of Modern Art. 


when, in the center, the substance of the pond itself seems about 
to dissolve into rosy light. The lilies, lying placidly on the sur- 
face, represent the definitive reality in a world of flux and 
charming sensation. 

Even in his most “abstract” manner, Monet’s art was still 
fixed upon the external world. However far his investigations 
took him, he still held to observable realities with a fierce de- 
pendence. His was a perceptual mode of vision; it drew its 
strength from what it could see. 


l. Is not surprising to learn that Monet was quick to recognize 
the decorative possibilities of his last subject. Surveying his 
garden, he had conceived the idea of creating a series of tapes- 
tries on the theme, a project that was eventually carried out at 
the Gobelin factories. The decorative aspect is equally impor- 
tant to his last paintings. Degas had once remarked that Monet’s 
art “was that of a skillful but not very profound decorator.” 
But that judgment seems a little harsh and uncompromising. For 
my own part, it is true, when confronted with Monet’s work, I 
do feel a lack of any rich or complex feelings or insights. There 


is little of the shrewd definition of human character, for instance, 
that one finds in Degas. When the figure occurs in Monet, it is, 
more often than not, simply one incident among others in the 
landscape. Monet’s vision seems to have been seldom touched or 
troubled by any sense of the spiritual, the psychological, the 
sociological—that is, it seldom took a stance before its subject 
and, as a result, it achieves a brilliant impersonality. It is an art 
refined of ideas and most emotions. It represents, in Valéry’s 
phrase, “the advent of pure sensibility” in painting. In a round- 
about way, aside from a disclaimer about the notion of what 
constitutes form in a painting, I find myself agreeing with Fry 
that Monet’s surrender to the visible was too complete. Yet the 
achievement of his work is striking and very real to me. Stand- 
ing before the Modern’s triptych, before that expanse of paint 
that ferrets out and gives readily every visual delight that its 
subject could offer, I find it impossible not to admire the joy 
and vitality—the youthfulness—which Monet brought to this 
work of his old age. It has the continuous excitement, the re- 
freshing pleasure, that one is able to draw from nature itself. It 
seems to me as beautiful as a painting may ever be without 
achieving greatness. 








The Perfectionism of Degas ..... ..:.:.. 


at the Wildenstein Galleries asserts a formal sense triumphant in a variety of ventures. 


F... April 7 to May 7, the Wildenstein Galleries in New 
York will present a loan exhibition of works by Degas for the 
benefit of the Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York. 
Comprising more than sixty of his finest oils, pastels and draw- 
ings, the show offers a striking experience of a notable oeuvre, 
and challenges the viewer to revaluate the label he customarily 
applies to the artist—for Degas has come to be associated with 
a curious number of “definitive” labels. 

In histories of art Degas is classified as an “Impressionist.” 


BY JACQUES CRENELLE 


his father listening to the guitarist Pagans (c. 1872) captures 
both an entranced moment and a subtle personality. And striking 
revelation of character is evident as well in later works which 
bring portraiture into the context of Degas’s experimental pre- 
occupations—in the Diego Martelli (1879), for instance, one of 
several treatments placing the subject in a distinctly bold design 
for a portrait, or in the charming La Famille Mante (c. 1889), 
in which the artist presents a family portrait as one of his back- 
stage groups. 


Portrait of Mary Cassatt (1884); collection Mr. and Mrs. André Meyer. 
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The Perfectionism of Degas ..... ...:... 


at the Wildenstein Galleries asserts a formal sense triumphant in a variety of ventures. 


April 7 to May 7, the Wildenstein Galleries in New 
York will present a loan exhibition of works by Degas for the 
benefit of the Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York. 
Comprising more than sixty of his finest oils, pastels and draw- 
ings, the show offers a striking experience of a notable oeuvre, 
and challenges the viewer to revaluate the label he customarily 
applies to the artist—for Degas has come to be associated with 
a curious number of “definitive” labels. 

In histories of art Degas is classified as an “Impressionist.” 
While he was indeed one of the chief organizers of the Impres- 
sionist exhibitions, and while his works occasionally utilize the 
Impressionist technique of turning light into brilliant hues, he 
fits into the school only anomalously, with his scorn for open-air 
painting and his hatred for indecisive design. Degas, too, is 
often alluded to as a “Naturalist,” the equivalent in painting of 
a Zola in literature, because of his unvarnished representation 
of laundresses. prostitutes and seedy café characters. But the 
artist was a “Naturalist” interested neither in portraying char- 
acters from the “masses” for their own sake nor in bettering 
their lot; for him they were so many pretexts for a composition. 
Yet the term perhaps most often applied to Degas is “Classicist.” 
If used to indicate that he admired and was willing to learn 
from a number of the old masters, if used to call attention to 
his firm, precise draftsmanship and his perfectionist concern 
with design, the term is hardly exceptionable. But it is false if 
used to reduce his art—as it has on ‘occasion been used—to 
the level of a disguised repetition of academic models; while 
never at pains to conceal an indebtedness to past or contempo- 
rary sources, he was an authentic innovator, achieving new effects 
both in formal arrangement and in his use of media. 


I. its emphasis the Wildenstein exhibition focuses attention 
upon an aspect of Degas that is not covered by any of the custo- 
mary labels. A third of the works displayed are portraits, and 
they reveal Degas as an artist of remarkable psychological pene- 
tration—a trait for which the viewer has scarcely been prepared 
by the usual Degas reproductions of rigorously depersonalized 
figures. Extending from a Self-Portrait of 1854 to the 1895 
Henri Rouart and His Son, the portraits span most of the artist’s 
career, but the majority of them derive from the earlier years. 
Significantly, they all present either members of his immediate 
family. relatives or friends; of independent means by birth, 
Degas neither needed nor wanted to paint commissioned portraits. 

Undoubtedly the personal rapport between artist and sitter is 
largely responsible for the conviction which the portraits carry. 
Even in the earliest ones, severe and somewhat Ingresque, we 
can detect a shy tenderness, along with an acute and ironical 
appreciation for quirks of character. Degas’s insight did not 
spare the artist himself. The two self-portaits in the show be- 
speak sensitive intelligence, but no less marked is a strange 
blend of arrogance and tremulous indecision. The portrait of 
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his father listening to the guitarist Pagans (c. 1872) captures 
both an entranced moment and a subtle personality. And striking 
revelation of character is evident as well in later works which 
bring portraiture into the context of Degas’s experimental pre- 
occupations—in the Diego Martelli (1879), for instance, one of 
several treatments placing the subject in a distinctly bold design 
for a portrait, or in the charming La Famille Mante (c. 1889), 
in which the artist presents a family portrait as one of his back- 
stage groups. 

After his. early concentration on portraiture—and a brief 
dalliance with “historical” painting, represented in the current 
exhibition by La Fille de Jephté (c. 1861-64)—Degas turned to 
the world of work and play around him. He took up the race- 
course even before Manet. Offering endless studies in the drive 
and halt of moyement, it became a perennial theme, responsible 
here for works extending from 1862 to 1893. He caught telling 































































































Mary Cassatt in the Louvre (1880). 





The Perfectionism 


of Degas 


After the Bath (pastel, 1893) ; collection Mr. and Mrs. Morris Sprayregen. 


poses in the shops—a laundress, a milliner, even a chiropodist. 
He was fascinated by the stage, and the ballet led him into a 
tireless, twenty-year analysis of human movement. The nude 
claimed his attention. After the forms in repose of his 1879 
brothel series, he returned to his scrutiny of movement, not only 
the soaring, graceful leap of dancers, but the stretch, the crouch, 
the twist of women bathing or toweling themselves. 


D.... brought constant experimentation to his themes. The 
Wildenstein show makes clear his growing preference for pastel 
over oil. Coming to dislike the sheen of oils, he diluted his colors 
with turpentine and applied them in thin, flat washes on paper; 
then he would add details and accents with pastel softened in 
steam. The technique permitted him, perfectionist that he was, 
to return again and again to the same work. At the same time it 
facilitated revisions of layout; he could snip off the edge of a 
painting at will, or even patch on a strip and paint over the 
whole. In layout he achieved effects previously unknown in 
Western art. Taking pointers both from Japanese prints and 
photography, he essayed radical departures from traditional 
perspective, frequently’ presenting the subject from above and 
leading the viewer’s eye in bold zigzags from a foreground detail 
back to a high horizon. And his restless experimentation pro- 


duced as well a distinctive contribution to sculpture and graphics. 

The great body of Degas’s work asserts an artistic vision which 
first selects forms from nature and then boldly recasts them in 
the imagination—a far remove from the Impressionists’ vision, 
which seeks to transcribe directly the diffused hues of a scene 
in nature. Form, not color, is Degas’s most frequent concern. In 
the nineties, however, his dancers and his nudes—as in the 1893 
Aprés le Bain—become more massive, less sharply defined; then 
the color grows more and more brilliant, even violent. His star- 
tling late works suggest not so much a conversion to Impres- 
sionism as an anticipation of Fauvism. But this dazzling venture 
into color was curtailed by failing eyesight. 

Unable to work, and separated from his former friends by his 
surly and bigoted character, Degas spent the last two decades of 
his life in miserable seclusion. His death in 1917 went virtually 
unnoticed amid the tumult of the First World War. He left 
behind a studio filled with works to which he had hoped to 
return. The real bulk of his output, they are works he considered 
unfinished, works he would have scorned to display, but they 
establish him as the most sensitive observer of human movement 
in Western art. The value placed upon that oeuvre will vary in 
its crest as artistic preoccupations change from generation to 
generation, but his achievement is one that will always com- 
mand admiration and respect. 
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Girl Reading (pastel, 1889) ; 
collection Mrs. Norman K. Winston. 


Before the Race (pastel, 1893) ; 
collection Sidney F. Brody. 


Cotton Merchants (1873); collection Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 





A Poet of the Absurd The centennial of James Ensor’s birth 


is marked, with Paul Haesaerts’ study, by the first extensive treatment of the artist’s oeuvre. 


Tas huge picture is titled Entry of Christ into Brussels, but 
it takes some effort to discover Him, a tiny, wide-haloed figure 
on a donkey, amid what seem to be millions of leering, ugly. 
masklike faces of the placard-carrying crowd. This masterwork 
by James Ensor may remind one of a famous painting by a 
spiritual ancestor of this modern artist—Christ Carrying the 
Cross, by Pieter Brueghel the Elder. There, too, the people wear 
contemporary—in this case, sixteenth-century—dress, and there, 
too, it takes time to discover, among the antlike creatures around 
Him, the tiny figure of Christ. collapsing beneath the cross. 

In the times of Brueghel, or Bosch, pictures of this sort were 
no rarity, but Ensor painted his Entry when it was both an 
anachronism and an anticipation. For one thing, the Impres- 
sionist era did not produce social manifestoes using religious 
themes to satirize a decadent society, and for another, Ensor’s 
rough, yet lyrical manner of painting—forecasting modes of 
vision from Expressionism to Dubuffet’s art brut—was bolder 
than anything ever seen before. From Paul Haesaerts’ compre- 
hensive new study* of Ensor’s work and personality we learn 
that even the members of the very progressive Brussels artists’ 
association, Les XX, felt the picture to be more than they could 
take, and that Ensor, though one of the founding members, 
escaped expulsion by only one vote—his own! 

I single out The Entry not only because it is Ensor’s largest 
and most spectacular picture (it covers more than fourteen 
square yards), but also because it sums up all that is significant 
and precious in his work. Art historians place it among the 
few truly important large works done in the last century, along 
with The Raft of the Medusa, The Atelier and Afternoon on the 
Grande Jatte. At the exhibition “Fifty Years of Modern Art” 
at the Brussels World’s Fair, nobody objected that this particu- 
lar picture was actually seventy years old. On the contrary, the 
same international crowd that might pass by certain purely 
decorative concoctions of recent vintage in the same show with 
a brief glance, would pause and, spellbound, study this complex, 
many-faceted picture as though gazing at a really old, really 
famous Flemish old master. 

In this country, Ensor never became popular, and never will— 
no more than such equally specter-ridden souls as the Norwegian 
Munch or the Austrian Kubin (both of whom were among his 
admirers). The pragmatic American, who has never taken such 





*While nearly twenty books on Ensor are available in French, we 
have in Haesaerts’ James Ensor the first really thorough study of the 
artist’s oeuvre (Harry N. Abrams, $17.50) and, except for the Museum 
of Modern Art catalogue of 1951 with a preface by Paul Fierens and 
a text by Libby Tannenbaum, the first work available in English. The 
text for the present book is a translation by Norbert Guterman of a 
study by Paul Haesaerts (with a preface by Jean Cassou) published 
by Elsevier, Brussels, in 1957. There are fifty-seven color plates and 
several hundred illustrations in black and white. Of particular value 
is the classified catalogue of Ensor’s major works. Noteworthy too are 
the documentary section (self-portraits and photographs) , the selections 
from Ensor’s own writings and the ample bibliography. Unfortunately, 
the author’s dates and titles are not always correct, and the work is 
marred by occasional slips in editing and translation. 
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native mystics as Ryder and Eilshemius to his heart and who 
has mistaken Dali’s antics for true manifestations of Surrealism, 
did not display much enthusiasm for Ensor in 1951 when, for 
the first and only time, a large show of his work was on view in 
four major U.S. museums. The reaction of one reviewer is a fair 


sample: “He was a dreary composer, arranging large squarish | 


hunks of space in feeble symmetry behind heavy pyramidal 
arrangements of central facts. The ghoulish qualities in his art 
come from the perverse, stubborn things in his technique.” 


ee the superb color plates in the present book will lead 
to a revision of this attitude, to a better appreciation of a genius 
who has been ignored by most American compilers of art history, 
whose oils are not to be found in the major American museums 
(with the exception of the Museum of Modern Art, which owns 
two) and only rarely available at New York dealers. Nor is any 
“Lust for Life” treatment of Ensor’s earthly pilgrimage likely to 
do “for” Ensor what the book by that name did “for” poor Van 
Gogh. For from Haesaerts’ book the artist emerges as one who, 
in his search for creative bliss, was never forced to commit any 
self-destructive acts. Neither was Ensor cursed with the restless- 
ness of a Gauguin or Van Gogh—his motto might have been the 
remark of Des Esseintes in Huysmans’ novel: “Why go out, 
since I can make such splendid trips without leaving my chair!” 
Indeed, except for the years he studied at the Academy in 
Brussels, and a journey to Paris in 1932 (where he opened his 
one-man show at the Jeu de Paume with a speech), Ensor 
stayed put in his native Ostend. He abhorred his petit bourgeois 
background, while his shopkeeper family regarded him as a 
lost sheep, but he never came into sharp conflict with them as 
Van Gogh had with his clan. A peculiar love relationship with 
one woman Ensor nicknamed “The Siren” ended in frustration, 
but did not lead him to the brink of madness. Critics were often 
hostile and lacking in understanding, but Ensor had an escape 
valve—as Van Gogh never did—in painting devastating satires. 
Honors were withheld for some time; still, Ensor was only forty- 
three when he was made a Knight of the Order of Leopold, and 
in his last twenty years his compatriots gave him what is rarely 
offered to artists: a baronetcy, along with a public monument 
and the promise of a special Ensor Museum (after his death, 
his last house was indeed transformed into such a museum). 

If Ensor’s life offers no material for a scenario in which the 
artist shoots himself or dies wretchedly on a faraway island, his 
pictorial work and his nonchalant literary buffoonery (which 
is sampled in the book) offer a dazzling pageantry of improbable 
fact. Here was a man who continuously played games with 
Death, and at one point was even able to read his own obitu- 
aries. When, in December of 1942, the German-controlled 
Brussels radio announced his death, the octogenarian donned 
black and walked the streets of Ostend in mourning for himself, 
even asking a priest to offer a solemn requiem. 

Ensor’s life might, then, perhaps be described as a prolonged 
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My Portrait as a Skeleton (etching, 1887) ; 
collection Museum of Modern A 


Ensor with Palette (c. 1937) ; 
collection P. de Weissenbruch, Brussels. 
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Skaters (etching, 1889) ; 
collection Art Institute of Chicago. 


Roman Triumph (etching and drypoint, 1889) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 





Mona Lisa among Masks (1931). 






and near-successful effort to outwit Pain, Sickness, Frustration, 
Death by a pictorial equivalent of Shavian irony, a pact wit} 
the Devil who guaranteed an unruffled existence free of the 

complications and gratifications—the burden of love, f 

social responsibility. Humorless Van Gogh, utterly devoid of 
self-parody, was consumed by his own fire. Quite by contrast, 
Ensor, like another great egoist, Goethe, possessed that ironic 
character which, to quote the German poet, is “able to raise 
itself above external objects, above fortune and misfortune, 
good and evil, life and death, and so come into possession of 
a truly poetic world.” Vincent’s self-portraits presented him 
as he was (or believed himself to be); Ensor, however, loved 
disguise, or at least theatrical make-believe. In a violent quarrel 
over art, a devilish Ensor attacks a general with a ferocious 
brush, while the latter spills color on the artist’s palette froma 
toy gun; in other pictures, Ensor is tormented by demons, of 
surrounded by a variety of uncanny masks—but never van- 
quished. Only once and very late is there an attempt at self 
effacement: in the canvas that shows the aged artist at his 
harmonium, the background filled by the thousands who accom 
pany Christ into Brussels (the Entry did indeed hang in the 
artist’s living room), Ensor himself becomes one of the horribly 
bloodless faces in the crowd! 



















































































Hi. mockery did not respect religion. He could give Christ 
his own features (he was said to have had the face of a mocking 
Christ or a nostalgic Satan), substitute “Ensor” for “INRI” 
paint himself as a tortured Christ between two hostile crities, 
and in Man of Sorrows (the title refers to Isaiah’s prophecy of 
Christ) paint a haunting “likeness” of himself as a blood 
covered, tortured maniac. Perhaps recognition in his own life 
and his own—predominantly Catholic—country would not have 
come at all had the authorities examined his work more care 
fully. (But it is also possible that they deliberately ignored 
certain infernal aspects of his work, to concentrate on bis 
earliest, remarkably fine; but rather “un-Ensorish” rend 

of Flemish landscape and people.) For instance, there is 
irony and even blasphemy in the painting of his pious m 

on her deathbed; beside the corpse is a ludicrous array | 
countless medicine bottles. 

There has been much speculation about the sources of Ensor’s 
preoccupation with masks, which clearly antedates by two 
decades the excitement of Picasso, Viaminck and Derain upon 
discovering African masks. Perhaps it can be traced back to 
the masks sold during the carnival season in his father’s shop. 
In his old age, Ensor once spoke of “my suffering, scandalized, 
insolent, cruel, malicious masks,” and related them to the 
animal masks of the Ostend carnival: “Bloated vicuna faces. 
misshapen birds with the tails of birds of paradise, cranes with 
sky-blue bills gabbling nonsense, clay-footed architects, obtuse 
sciolists with moldy skulls, heartless vivisectionists, odd insects. 
hard shells giving shelter to soft beasts.” 

But if the stimuli came from early experiences, the masks, a: 
utilized by Ensor, served a very important function: they 
afforded him freedom from responsibility; they allowed him, the 
basically shy, timid soul, to attack with impunity what his | 
contemporary, Max Nordau, called the “Conventional Lies of 
Our Civilization.” Masks, often combined with the equally 
anonymous, depersonalized skeletons, are dressed up as children 
to warm themselves at the studio stove; they fight for the body 
of a hanged man; they make music, sit at a banquet, or surround 
Ensor’s version of the Mona Lisa. In Ensor’s work there is ver! 
little direct reference to the world conflagrations through which 
he lived, to the widespread misery he was aware of even as 4 
recluse in a small Belgian city. But there is a continuous syi 
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The Dangerous Cooks (1896) ; 
collection R. Leten, Ghent. 


bolic exorcising of the demons preying upon Europe. Demons 
look into the artist’s studio, skeletons play billiards, and, long 
before Rouault, judges look like monsters or idiots. Four masked 
figures butcher a man stretched out on a table. An even more 
haunting canvas shows cooks serving up heads, including the 
artist’s, for a banquet. What rich material for psychoanalysts! 


l. Is important to recall that between 1885 and 1900, while 
most artists were busying themselves with painting nudes, 
river scenes, the boulevards of Paris, sunflowers, or rustics and 
lush aborigines, there was a painter from whose canvases blood 
was dripping, and whose imagination was more sanguinary than 
that of his favorite author, Edgar Allan Poe, an artist with the 
powerful vision of a Brueghel or Hieronymus Bosch. Brueghel 
and his Children’s Games come to mind when we see White and 
Red Clowns Evolving (a drawing in color, reproduced in the 
Museum of Modern Art catalogue, but not in the book), with its 
crowd of tiny figures. The sky is as menacing and red in Ensor’s 
Temptation of St. Anthony as in Brueghel’s Dulle Griet. The 


weirdness of the fantastic creatures in paintings by Bosch and 
Brueghel is often matched by the creatures conjured up by the 
modern Belgian. 

But among artists born in the last century, Ensor has no 
equivalent; not even in Redon (who stressed the importance of 
“docile submission to the ‘unconscious’”’), not even in Chagall 
(who sends soaring through the air harmless cows and beggars 
rather than grinning Death). In the art of the last hundred 
years, there is probably nothing as bold, as bewildering as the 
1887 Tribulations of St. Anthony, which annoyed the Nazis so 
much that they banned it from the Wallraff-Richartz Museum. 
(Ensor was in good company, for he was ostracized along with 
many Expressionists who admired him, among them Pechstein 
and Nolde.) At first sight the Tribulations seems to be a pure 
abstraction of the kind Kandinsky—another Ensor enthusiast— 
painted decades later. Only on closer inspection is the small 
figure of the saint detected, surrounded by his “temptations,” 
and the violent color bursts identified as so many evil phantoms 
swarming over air, land and sea. Thus had Ensor arrived at an 
Abstract Expressionism, using color shapes very much as mod- 





A Poet of the Absurd 


ern musicians (Stravinsky, for instance) have been using notes 
to express, as Kandinsky wrote, “mystery in mystery.” 

But unlike Kandinsky, Ensor never theorized. His writings, to 
judge from the mélange in Haesaerts’ book, are with few excep- 
tions as “nonsensical,” as “illogical,” as his paintings. He ridi- 
culed the instruction at the Brussels Academy (in an “Episodic 
Monologue” entitled Three Weeks at the Academy). According 
to him “all rules, all canons of art vomit death.” Indeed, there 
is such a lack (or intermingling) of “rules” and “canons” in 
his own paintings that it is impossible to classify his work. One 
may note, however, that his first period of about eight or nine 
years might be called “somber,” and that after 1887 he 
progressed to the strongest cadmiums and vermilions in thick, 
rich, warm, luminous pigment, never to revert to his former 
subdued tones. Only once, in his fighting years, did he try to 
explain what he was doing, how he was proceeding from “line” 
to “light,” warning that “the vulgar” would see in his work 
“nothing but chaos, disorder and incorrectness.” Decades later, 
in 1915, when his own production had lost much of its original 
power, he could at least look back proudly on his achievements: 
“I pointed the way to all the modern discoveries, all the in- 
fluence of light and freeing of vision.” 

He was opposed to the art of the Impressionists and their 
followers, who, after all, based their painting on theory (“an 
art of cold calculation and narrow observation”), and he lashed 
out against those who demanded that “adorable fantasy, roseate 
flower of heaven, be severely banished from the artistic pro- 
gram.” Another recluse, Ryder, thousands of miles away, uttered 
similar ideas: “The artist should fear to become the slave of 
detail. .. . What avails a storm cloud accurate in form and color 
if the storm is not therein? . . . The artist has only to remain 
true to his dream and it will possess his work in such a manner 
that it will resemble the work of no other man... .” 


Bo work is certainly unique, with its sorceries and 
diableries, with its seashells, red cabbages, seaweed and fish 
that stare at us as though they were human, with the bravura 
of its puerile, irreverent, malicious and yet, in the last analysis, 
liberating visions. Looking at the plates in this book, I cannot 
possibly agree with the New York reviewer who in 1951 found 
the philosophy behind his work empty and negative, devoid of 


My Father, Dead (chalk and metalpoint, 1887) ; 
courtesy Allan Frumkin Gallery, N. Y. 
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warmth and human sympathy, nor can I share the opinion of 
the Austrian art historian Hans Sedlmayr, who lists Ensor 
among the harbingers of chaos and decay. On the contrary, my 
great respect goes out to him—as it goes out to Blake, Fuseli, 
Goya and Kubin, who dared the descent into hell, straight to 
the terrifying face of the Devil, and returned with unimpaired 
sanity. 

Ensor, of course, owed to no one but himself the particular 
Dantesque fantasy with its “humorous” bent that allowed him 
to deal with situations, with disasters, too vast for tragic treat- 
ment. But the foundation for his world of fable was laid by the 
gray-haired old Flemish servant woman who told the boy 
“mysterious stories about fairies, ogres and malevolent giants.” 
Terror came early when a “fantastic black bird” flew in from 
the sea to knock against the cradle in which the child was 
lying. In the attic the boy could find “horrible spiders, curious 
shells, plants and animals from exotic climes . . . old clothing 
the color of rust and blood, red and white corals, monkeys, 
turtles, dried mermaids and stuffed Chinamen.” 

But if the atmosphere of dreamy, ancient Ostend contributed 
to the creation of a bewildered and bewildering puppeteer like 
Ensor, it should be remembered that the phenomenon of Ensor 
arose in opposition to all the stuffy little burghers, the petty 
officials and clerics, shopkeepers and fishwives whose arrogance, 
narrowness and meanness he saw with a sharply focused eye, 
and put down for posterity in the rich paste of his Rubenesque 
paint, or in his etching-needle’s carefree, yet utterly precise, 
Rembrandtesque line. It is true that Ensor did spend nearly all 
of his eighty-nine years in Ostend. Still, I cannot see him—as 
some Belgian nationalists do—as a Flemish phenomenon that 
could have appeared nowhere but in the old North Sea port, 
in a milieu entirely of its own. I am glad that his latest 
biographer, Mr. Haesaerts, does not hold such a narrow view. 
For he links him not only with the artists who came from the 
same soil, but with all the great who had an independent eye 
and a hand free to follow the dictates of the soul: “In the 
perspective of the history of art as a whole, he was a passionate 
inventor of new modes of expression, an exceptional visionary, 
brother to such artists as Gruenewald and Goya, a poet of the 
absurd, a rebellious mind, a tormented spirit, an incorrigible 
scoffer, a strange and unique example of detachment with 
respect to man’s unfathomable destiny.” 


Masks Confronting Death (1888) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 
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The Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889 (1888, detail) : 
collection Colonel L. Franck, C.B.E., London 
(on loan to the Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp). 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY GEORGE DENNISON 


T..: exhibition of Fritz Wotruba’s sculpture at Fine Arts Asso- 
ciates (March 8-April 2) is the first sizable gathering of his 
work in New York: thirty-one pieces done in the last twelve 
years, all of stone and bronze. Wotruba has committed himself 
to solid volumes, and therefore the one important manner he 
has made no effort to explore is the “open form” of sculptors 
like Smith (and even Moore, though in his striving for the 
monumental Wotruba is not indifferent to Moore). With this 
exception, Wotruba’s work shows a wide-ranging sensibility 
and a synthesizing attitude toward the leading styles of the 
modern era. His experimentation strikes one as being aesthetic 
rather than technical—that is, he seems to have settled the 
questions of method and to have turned his attention to those 
of form. Given the variety in this exhibition, it is clear that his 
central concern is with the human figure. 

Wotruba is working directly out of the classical tradition of 
ideal or archetypal anatomy, and he follows the classical 


Fritz Wotruba, Relief ; 
at Fine Arts Associates. 


criteria into three markedly different images, the most char- 
acteristic of which is his free-standing “cylinder man,” whose 
head, trunk and legs are tubular segments, and whose truncated 
arms are lifted in some aborted gesture. This figure has over- 
tones of the mechanical man, and it generates a certain massive, 
blunt pathos because it performs its gesture within the visual 
echo, as it were, of classical grace. Sculpturally, it is assertive. 
and occasionally strong, but it seems, too, to be somewhat 
trapped in an idea of possible form. Wotruba works many varia- 
tions upon this image, however, roughening the surface, break- 
ing the curved planes into angles, and altering the segmentation. 
so that a more arbitrary and Cubistic counterpoint comes into 
play—with a considerable gain in excitement, I think. 

The most exciting pieces of the show, however, retain only a 
hint of this cylindrical volume, and seem to move in quite a 
different direction. These are the bronze reliefs, especially the 
large Relief, Draped Figure. It is a high relief, but the ground 
itself is so sinuous and lumpy that the entire surface is seen 
as one, single, deeply modulated form. The human figure is 
anatomized into swelling, loosely related masses, and the ana- 
tomical allusion, rather than being assertive, tends to fortify 
the concert of the roughly modeled planes. The quickening of 
the eye is similar to that occasioned by Indian temple carvings 
in which the sinuousness is so complex that the allusion to the 
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Eduardo Paolozzi, Figure; at Betty Parsons Gallery. 


human figure is no longer pictorial, but becomes a broad simile 
of characteristic bulk and curve. Wotruba’s image here is re- 
markable both for its flexibility and its fullness—and signifi- 
cantly, the most successful of his explicitly monumental. pieces 
are those which combine the big cylindrical volumes with the 
sinuous Cubism of the reliefs. 

But there is still a third image he has explored, one in which 
he all but abandons the human form. The weighty Seated 
Figure, of hewn stone, is a concave mass of vertical surfaces 
cut by horizontal ones, forming steps, plateaus and receding, 
palisade-like planes. Because of the rectangular block at the 
top, like a head, one might imagine the human form, but to all 
intents it has vanished into the purely formal harmonies. 

In all of Wotruba’s work one senses the problem-solving of 
the humanist—the question of how to extend the classical 
tradition and “save” the human figure. In the two bronze heads 
shown here, he comes as close as he ever does to the represen- 
tational, but stays well this side of it by using the synthesizing 
simplifications that entered modern sculpture through Cubism. 


A VERY different solution to similar problems can be seen in 
the work of Eduardo Paolozzi, the young English sculptor whose 
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work has been seen here in group shows, and frequently dis- 
cussed, but whose one-man show at the Parsons Gallery (March 
14~April 2) is his first in New York. 

Paolozzi’s reference to the human—like Wotruba’s—is central 
to his work. It occurs in two ways—first, as a deliberately 
grotesque approximation of human contours (as in Dubuffet’s 
early work, which exerted a strong influence on Paolozzi), and 
second, as a system of images, representative fragments, frozen 
into the skin of the sculpture. Where Wotruba tries to extend 
the classical tradition and push it through the barriers of the 
modern temper, Paolozzi simply jumps over the barrier and 
arrives at a viable form by assembling a host of allusions; he 
also ducks under, by contriving a volume so minimal in its 
articulation and so suggestively grotesque that it draws less 
upon tradition than upon the art of children and the insane. 
Of course, the Surrealists and Dadaists did this too—and Dubuf- 
fet—and to the extent that this brief tradition enters into the 
art of Paolozzi its quality of art brut is minimized in shock 
value. Similarly, to the extent that the surface of his sculpture 
is like a bent picture plane there is a loss of physical presence, 
though this loss is usually countered by the awkward massiness 
of the total volume, and by the resurgent toughness of his wit. 

Paolozzi’s method is unique. He begins with clay, into which 
he embeds a great variety of objets trouvés: cogs, strips of 
metal, pieces of wood, wires, broken utensils, etc. The modeling 
of the clay itself, apart from these objects, produces inexplica- 
ble irregularities and lumps, abrasions, scratches, depressions. 
It is probably at this stage that the work looks most like a 
fetish. The subsequent castings—in plaster, then in wax, and 
finally in bronze—are such as to convert the actual objects 
into pictorial allusions, representative images of the rubble of 
bombed cities, of junk heaps, of the unused and the unusable. 
But, too, the multiple castings introduce an element of wit 
which, when it is most successful, as in Chinese Dog, strangely 
combines the horrendous and the playful, like a child’s mud 
toy made during an air raid. When the wit proliferates as 
much as it does in the large Figure, however, it tends to dilute 
the anti-art assertiveness of the awkward mass—and then one 
feels a conflict between the crowded surface, bristling with 
ideas, and the simple bulk itself, which though it testifies to 
an intellectual approach wants to disavow the criteria of idea 
and deliberation. Paolozzi seems to be most successful in 
harmonizing these two elements when the surface is least 
crowded with detail. One of the most interesting pieces in the 
show is the big head called Cyclops, the surface of which, 
though it is characteristically scabrous and mottled, has no 
embedded objects. The brut quality is more pronounced, and the 
texture adds directly to the awesomely bulging “formlessness” 
of the volume. 

Paolozzi’s references to anatomy are essentially conceptual. 
and his work is like a synthesis, in the round, of two master 
images. The one image, asserted by the bulk, is of the human 
figure seen from some extreme state—of terror, anxiety, im- 
poverishment, decay—the image which, in painting, has been 
best stated by Dubuffet. The other image (it is closely related. 
except that its emotion is inferential rather than direct) is the 
image established by the allusions of the objets trouvés—an 
expression of the pathos of defunct human gestures and uses. 


icin Patrick Heron has been seen here in group exhibi- 


‘tions, the current show at the Schaefer Gallery (April 11-30) 


is the first sizable mustering of his work in New York. It is an 
interesting show on several counts. Heron’s experimental bent. 
his ability to push a method this way and that, makes a large 
selection especially rewarding: one gets a sense of technical 
frontiers and of a burgeoning from some well-established center. 
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Too, Heron is known in this country for his criticism, and the 
present exhibition will have a special interest for those who 
responded to the perception and excitement with which he 
welcomed the New York painters into the English galleries. 
Heron’s reviews (in these pages) of the two big London shows 
were written in such personal terms that one could sense the 
gathering of his own intentions—and the results of that gather- 
ing are now available. 

The decisive influence—certainly to New York eyes—is the 
painting of Mark Rothko. Like Rothko, Heron works with 
broad, thinly painted color areas, and reduces his means so 
completely (no lines; no shapes, as such; no implied move- 
ment) that the success of each painting depends upon the 
ripeness and precision of the always fundamental parts. His 
colors, for instance, are not meant to leap into an active har- 
mony as subordinate elements, but are meant to set up tensions 
and balances, so that a kind of glowing space is both delimited 
and locked in place. The image is not organic, nevertheless it 
is flooded with sentience and seems to parallel the kind of 
heightened awareness in which sense and intellect are brought 
into momentary balance. 

Heron lays his strongest demands upon color; and his most 
sustained investigations are of its properties—its tensions, vibra- 
tions, harmonies, reverberations—especially when the color is 
suffused with light and is released as much as possible from 
the function of describing forms. He does not seem to be 
interested in handsomeness, per se: some colors are sour and 
acidic, others neutral, others warm: and glowing; his interest 


Patrick Heron, Yellow Painting; at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


lies, obviously, in the physical properties of their functioning. 
Any invented color comes into a family, as it were, of already 
existing colors, and its presence changes everything. The ques- 
tion is how. From one painting to another in this exhibition we 
see the physical fact of how. Again, as in the work of Rothko, 
the planes or patches of color set up their most compelling ten- 
sions in depth. These are not explicit planes, but are bled of 
their solidity and filled with light until only the essence re- 
mains; nor is the space a fixed element, for its thickness varies 
across the canvas even to the vanishing point. The extension 
of the colors, similarly, comes as close as possible to being the 
simplest statement of quantity—and the image that arises from 
so much control and measure is a vibrating, static structure of 
competing quantities, colors and “distances” in depth, a system 
of attractions and repulsions, of attacking and supporting forces. 

Though Heron is working in a vein that Rothko has opened, 
he is clearly making a different use of its properties. Where 
Rothko arrives at an impersonal and yet lyrical grandeur, 
Heron develops a personal image; it is expansive and certain 
of its generalizations, but it is personal in its measured pro- 
liferation of detail, and in its concern with modulation and 
flexibility. Too, there is an implied process, or ground, in Heron’s 
work (again, one thinks of the action of awareness, or of 
certain structures of the imagination), for there is an implica- 
tion of continuity and succession in the way the patches of color 
are cut by the edges of the canvas, so that the whole image 
seems to have been taken from some larger process. One of the 
real merits of this work is the evident life of that process. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Inde- 
pendents’ exhibition . . . John Sloan 
as painter . . . Ellis Wilson’s- Hawaiian 
scenes . . . Maurice Grosser in North 


Africa . . . crayons by Justine Schacter 


I. THE present moment of anniversaries and retro- 
spectives, it seems that the art world is interested 
in exploring its earlier development in less-known 
phases. This desire is in part the motivation that 
led to the Delaware Art Center’s arduous assem- 
bling of material to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Independent Artists, echoed here by the 
Graham Gallery. The roster of artists in the Inde- 
pendent exhibition is accompanied as far as pos- 
sible by an inclusion of the works actually shown 
on that occasion. Where it was impossible to trace 
such works, outstanding examples of their oeuvre 
were obtained to represent the general character 
of the original showing. 

Narrow-minded Academy procedure had caused 
discussion among leading artists on establishing 
a new organization, without juries, so that for a 
modest sum any artist could exhibit. 

The actual founding of the Independent Artists 
may be assigned to Jerome Myers and John Sloan, 
but they were soon joined by some other important 
artists, among them Henri, Shinn, Pach, Von 
Gottschalk; later Walt Kuhn and Arthur B. 
Davies were active in surmounting the almost un- 
surmountable details of securing sufficient finan- 
cial backing and obtaining a suitable space for 
the initial exhibition. Finally, on April 1, 1910, 
the exhibition was opened on West 35th Street, 
comprising entries of 260 paintings, 219 drawings 
and 20 pieces of sculpture. The attendance on the 
opening evening was estimated at two thousand 
a tidy crowd for such small quarters. Although 
only three items on exhibit were sold and the 
showing was taken down after a month, its influ- 
ence survived, and not only in the formation of 
the Society of Independent Artists; the training 
received in the grueling work of assembling and 
financing the exhibition was valuable in the later 
organization of the Armory Show. 

It is impossible to discuss individual items in 
this large assemblage, and the work of such artists 
as Hopper, Lawson, Henri, Bellows, Sloan, Glack- 
ens, Jerome Myers, Prendergast and Shinn is well 
known by frequent exhibition in other contexts. 
While the work of a number of other admirable 
artists is remembered and esteemed, it has not 
been widely displayed lately; this class of artists 
includes such names as Rockwell Kent, Guy Péne 
du Bois, Edmund Greacen and Max Kuehne. 


Maurice Grosser, Blue House, Tangiers; 
at Carstairs Gallery. 
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There are in addition paintings that are unfamiliar 
to many of us; even the names are not recognized, 
and yet in many instances the work is commend. 
able. (Graham, Mar. 8-Apr. 2.) 


Tex current exhibition of paintings by John Sloay 
places the emphasis on his achievement as q 
painter—instead of giving the usual appraisal of 
him as a gifted illustrator and social historian, 
is a phase of his work not widely known at the 
contemporary moment, when painting is oftey 
considered a form of physical exercise. The pres 
ent showing of his work is divided between early 
canvases of the Gloucester scene and later Ney 
Mexican subjects. In both these widely disparate 
themes, one realizes the artist’s passionate inter. 
est in his visual experiences, as well as his imme 
diacy in transforming them into pictorial terms, 
expressing his own emotional reactions to them, 
Among the earlier series, a night scene, Gloy- 
cester Harbor, shows a congeries of anchored 
boats and a cluster of small buildings lying under 
an immensity of sky and at the edge of an im. 
mensity of sea; the atmosphere of the whole 
painting is as clearly revealed as the forms de. 
picted, securing a poetic undertone to the rather 
homely subject. The delicacy and rightness of the 
tonal values of this seascape are especially notable. 
Other canvases that should be cited in this div: 
sion are Toward Evening and Willows. In the 
New Mexican scenes, the shapes and forms ip. 
cluded in the designs are relevant to the picture 
space and skillfully augment in their effect the 
subtlety of space composition. Canyon Diabolo 
shows a deep cleavage in red stone cliffs that 
curiously suggests sinister undertones; its “solid” 
structure seems to have taken root and spread at 
will over the mesa. (Kraushaar, Apr. 4-23.) 


Tax Contemporary Arts Gallery is holding a 
exhibition of Hawaiian paintings that might seem 
to be a gesture to the last star in our national 
flag, but the artist’s having held exhibitions pre 
viously at this gallery relieves the made-to-order 
impression. The painter, Ellis Wilson, presents 
figures in incidental landscape settings. The fig- 
ures are graceful, decoratively arranged, always 
well proportioned to the picture space; racial 
character is suggested by movements of hands or 
lithe bodies. Moreover, these figures, in their 
ingenious balance of directions and relevant spa 
tial composition, seem often to form a frieze of 
subtly articulated movements, such as the row ol 
Fishermen with bundles on their heads—perhaps 
a heavy catch—which seems to move in slow 
coherence of patterning, or the swaying line of 
women in En Route, the ease of their undulating 
rhythmic motion attesting that they are going 
from somewhere to somewhere, but with no ur 
gency of arrival. In Beggar, a young woman is 
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chown languidly stretched out on a flight of steps, 
with a young child, probably the active member 
of the firm. nearby. The attractive costume of 
white usual in these canvases sets off dark skin 
and the grace of negligent pose. A group of women 
in Harvesting are scattered in irregular yet ef- 
fective design, garnering some vegetable from the 
felds. The plangent green of the plants makes a 
striking foil for the white clothes, while the va- 
riety of gestures involved—stooping, rising from 
; full basket, wandering in search of new supplies 
_jnvests this canvas with liveliness. The sole 
landscape of the exhibition is Cemetery—immac- 
ulately kept lawns and flower beds, with an impos- 
ing white monument in the immediate foreground. 
(Contemporary Arts, Apr. 4-22.) 


Bunce Grosser’s landscape paintings of North 
African cities, with their immediate environment 
of sea and desert sands, convey through the art- 
jst’s intensity of observation and technical accom- 
plishment their intrinsic character. For despite 
the ravages of time and the devastations of old 
wars, they still shelter a teeming life. Grosser 
does not envelope his canvases with the clash of 
brilliant light and color usually associated with 
intings of exotic lands; he observes how the 
sun has faded high colors, turning them into pastel 
notes, and he sometimes contrasts these with the 
fresh colors of newly painted surfaces, as in the 
Blue House. The crumbling walls of fortifications 
appear to have been assimilated with jostling 
buildings in clusters of heavy forms in Cubist 
design. Skies are usually luminous, although occa- 
sionally the pallor of sky seems to augment the 
reticent notes of the horizontals of sea and beach. 
Textures of the building stones, whether of differ- 
ing origins or varied weatherings, are so clearly 
realized that they add a tactile validity to the 
canvases. The dolorous impression of little ne- 
glected cemeteries is lightened by a skillful pat- 
terning of their leaning stones. The Blacksmith, 
Marakesh, is a beguiling canvas, the picturesquely 
garbed man sitting at the open flaps of a tent, 
apparently not disturbed by lack of custom. The 
inescapable feel of the artist’s closeness to the life 
he depicts might be expressed by the “Pious 
Aeneas’” phrase at the opening of the story of 
Troy, “part of which I saw, part of which I was.” 
(Carstairs, Mar. 28-Apr. 23.) 


Te papers carried out by Justine Schacter show 
what an attractive medium crayon can be in 
skilled hands. Like the duchess in Browning, the 
artist seems to “have liked whate’er she looked 
on/ And her looks went everwhere.” For her 
range ef themes is wide, and all of them are 
developed with technical surety and a pervading 
warmth of interest that gives them more than 
immediate appeal. Perhaps music is one of the 
favored subjects—as in Etudes, three panels of 
figures, each playing a different instrument; or 
the music lesson; or the girl with tambourine 
all carried out with rhythmic contours. Animals 
and birds are also included—a remarkable effect 
of brilliant color flashing out of blackness in a 
sudden flutter of light in Birds in Darkness; the 
animals and birds peering out of nests and shelters 
in The Day the Wind Blew; and a magnificent 
Siamese cat sitting drawn up to full height in 
seornful complacency. Aquarium presents a corus- 
cating pattern of moving light and watery blue- 
greens wherein a mermaid floats with other deni- 
zens of the deep. The proficiency of skill that 
meets and fulfills the imaginative conceptions is 
realized fully in the mystery of Night Dream, in 
which the ripple of slow motion and the somber 
convey not so much the ominous as the 
tantalizing. Throughout the exhibition, rich tex- 
tures and color sustain designs of varied subjects 
and fanciful conceptions in which the “nothing 
‘0 much” restrains any excess of fervid expres- 


sion. (Ruth White, Apr. 5-23.) 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Nell Blaine: The color in these latest paintings 
of Nell Blaine is softer, a little drier perhaps, 
than one remembers from her previous exhibi- 
tions. There is a predominance of pale greens and 
blues and muted shades of violet, less of her 
former striking contrasts carried off with brighter 
reds and yellows. Most of the work—ils, water 
colors, drawings—was done during the artist’s stay 
on the island of Mykonos in Greece, and possibly 
the changed tonality reflects the changed locale. 
If this is so, it further underlines what one felt 
to be the quite distinct sensitivity of her work to 
the actual, its receptiyeness to objective expe- 
rience even while its painterly manner and its 
insistence upon surface involved it in more mod- 
ern procedures. The paintings—figures in a gar- 
den, the artist’s studio, an interior with its door 
opening out to a landscape—are securely based 
upon a naturalistic premise, but the figurative 
elements are worked evenly into the canvas, cre- 
ating its own ambience of changing light and 
color. The figures, the furniture, are not isolated 
events situated in space in a realistic sense, but 
under the authority of the brush are momentary 
events in the progress of the painting. Nor is a 
figure or a chair or a vase of flowers concisely 
defined. It is as if the brush, happening upon 
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each incident in its path, investigates it further, 
defines it out of curiosity about its distinctions 
and its particular pleasures, then starts off, in the 
midst of a stroke, toward another discovery. This 
manner of painting, with its over-all fluency, its 
short, quick stabs or longer, more calligraphic 
strokes, retards the viewer’s immediate response 
to a given scene, somewhat obscures its realism. 
It establishes, successfully, I think, a rhythm of 
its own, slowing down the responses of the eye to 
a pace that will accommodate each incidental 
change of light and color, the play of the brush 
itself. It is a method that maintains, quite admir- 
ably, its feeling for the actualities—the tone, 
color and, above all, light—of its own beginnings 
while keeping in view its painterly manner and 
its surface integrity. There is a distinction to be 
made between a vision that borrows from the 
actual for its own subjective purposes and one 
which seeks to extract from any given subject 
every fresh particularity. Miss Blaine’s painting 
derives, with strength and authority, from the 
latter. (Poindexter, Mar. 21—Apr. 16.)—J.R.M. 


Joseph Wright of Derby: For the first time in 
this country, a major show of the English eight- 
eenth-century painter Wright of Derby has been 






Nell Blaine, Friends at Mykonos; 


at Poindexter Gallery. 


organized, bringing together a fine selection of the 
work of this remarkable but little-known master. 
Some of the individual paintings are familiar, 
such as A Cavern, Evening, which is owned by 
the Smith College Museum, but others from pt 
vate collections and on loan from England have 
never before been on public display in America 
Seeing the artist’s work as a whole, one i 
struck by its variety and its forward reach. I 
addition to the romantic landscapes for which he 
is best known, Wright also painted portraits 
(which may not be inspired but are nevertheless 
very competent and at their best recall the work 
of Copley), Neo-Classical pictures, and above al 
genre scenes of remarkable power and originality. 
The Iron Forge of 1772, for example, is a vivid 
and beautifully painted premonition of the in 
dustrial age. The most remarkable canvases # 
the show are the numerous landscapes, with theit 
emphasis upon the poetry of the scene whi 

recalls the Romantic landscape painters of the firs! 
half of the nineteenth century, such as Alston # 
America, as well as the English water-colot 
painters. Especially lovely is High Tor of Matlock 
by Moonlight. The mass of a mountain, mysteriovs 
in darkness, is balanced by a sky in which gray 
clouds echo the form of the hills. A lake glimmet 
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with moonlight in the dark foreground, so that 
the whole is a counterpoint of light and dark, with 
a subtle repetition of shapes. Dovedale by Moon- 
light, Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Wood Hill- 
side with Castle, Waterfall—the titles suggest the 
mood with its love of solitude and evening and 
picturesque views, all treated in a manner which 
makes these paintings the pioneers of a new type 
of sensibility. (Durlacher, Mar. 1-26.) —H.M. 


Karl Schrag: As a painter and print maker, Karl 
Schrag has maintained, over the years, a repu- 
tation for a quite personal and somewhat idiomatic 
style. His subject has generally been landscape— 
rocks, flowers, trees, the ocean—but he has not 
settled merely for direct transcription. More often 
than not, he has weighted the visual impression 
with the complexity of his own feelings and his 
sense of the rich implications of any given scene. 
If he might be compared with anyone it would 
be perhaps with Marin for the spirit and the 
directions of his interests. But Schrag’s style 
is eminently personal, placed in the service of 
a predominantly graphic sensibility, one that finds 
its greatest freedom of expression and resource- 
fulness in the quick and varied play of linear 
definitions. The retrospective showing of his paint- 
ings and prints at the Brooklyn Museum, an 
exhibition which will be circulated under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts, 
brought together a fairly extensive selection of 
his work, including a few earlier examples of 
his style before what appears to have been the 
liberating experience of his work with Stanley 
William Hayter at Atelier 17. One can detect in 
some of the incidental passages of this early 
work the beginnings of his later style, but the 
experience with the Hayter school, with its in- 
sistence upon line, seems to have freed him from 
a more literal approach and opened the way for 
the artist’s own resourceful imagination. One sees 
this best, perhaps, in The Fragrance of Grasses, 
a gouache, in which, circling above the vertical 
reedlike shapes, a series of calligraphic strokes 
in greens and pale blue-greens signify the artist’s 
pleasure in his subject. For Schrag’s style has 
been able to accommodate not only the visible 
aspect of a subject with its freshness, but a 
personal definition of things not seen but sensed 
—the warmth, movement, aroma even—as well as 
his own delight. (Brooklyn Museum, Feb. 9- 
Mar. 6.) —J.R.M. 


Franz Kline: These recent paintings and draw- 
ings by Franz Kline are not a series in the sense 
of being variations on a single theme; they are 
so diverse in intent and approach that each could 
be discussed individually. The exhibition is dom- 
inated by an enormous (ten by sixteen feet) black 
and white canvas, New Year Wall: Night (1960), 
that covers one wall of the gallery. The painting 
is breath-taking, not so much in its magnitude as 
in its cumulative effect. This effect is an entirely 
different one from that of his former works (his 
pre-1958 canvases specifically), which at first 
shock the sensibilities of the viewer and then 
sweep him into “believing” the painting because 
the artist poses the only conceivable answers to 
the precarious situation he has created. New Year 
Wall: Night, on the contrary, is an extremely 
subtle painting. The shiny and mat blacks surge 
through the canvas, never quite meeting the sec- 
ondary pale bluish-gray forms. (The whites of 
this black-and-white are not actually pure; the 
primed canvas—which is white—shows through 
and acts as neutral space.) The painting is con- 
structed like a symphony in which a pause sepa- 
rates its major and minor themes. Color, as well 
as black and white, is used as a major element 
i a number of the paintings here. Harley Red 
and Provincetown II are composed in beautiful, 
frankly ingratiating, pure primary hues. Harley 
Red is a tour de force of composition: a large 
Rear-rectangular scarlet form floats over a black 


rectangle which itself is “in front of” a yellow 
and orange form. The planes are parallel in depth 
—which is a radical departure from Kline’s com- 
plex, jigsaw formal construction. Provincetown 
II is built around a central tipped axis of black 
which is surrounded by deep blue-greens and 
purple-blues—mat in texture—dripped over by 
shiny pigment of the same hue, with patches of 
almost all the other colors of the spectrum. But 
even these gorgeous tones are raw and vibrant in 
their juxtaposition. Dahlia, like Provincetown II, 
is built around a central black structure, but in 
this case the black itself is muted with tones of 
brown, and the colors of the painting are prima- 
rily deep red and browns. The exhibition as a 
whole presents enough pictorial ideas and themes 
for the lifework of a painter. It is brilliant—and 
various—and new. (Janis, Mar. 7—-Apr. 2.)—B.B. 


Four Spanish Painters: Much European paint- 
ing and sculpture, influenced by American spon- 
taneity or not, has the appearance of being based 
upon a definite theory, of which a given work 
is a demonstration. Deliberation and intellection 
are central to the European past. This is a con- 
spicuous aspect in the work of the present group, 
all in their thirties, burgeoning, and being seen 
beyond the Spanish frontier—at the Venice Bien- 
nale, in particular. But this quality has a detri- 
mental reverse, not of necessity, but of proximity, 
as here; while varying, the work is a bit regimented 
by its idea. Manolo Millares’ holed paintings on 
burlap and Manuel Rivera’s constructions are ob- 
jects: they have been built; they have an actual 
existence in three-dimensional space, in contrast 
to a painting—and this further suggests delibera- 
tion. For all its raggedness and turbulence, Mil- 
lares’ burlap had to be opened, twisted and 
reattached, all ends secure. Rivera’s relief involves 
establishing a partial correspondence between 
two layers of screen, strung on wire, about four 
inches apart, enclosing a distinct volume, whose 
dimensions are more concrete than its delicate, 
blurred surfaces. The slab of space becomes an 
object. Joined to this invention, and part of its 
evanescence, is a thwarting residue of Cubism in 
the arrangement and shape of the patches of 
screen redolent of the nicety and soft precision 
of Villon. Millares, Rafael Canogar and, less, 
Antonio Saura are compulsively stark, using black 
and white, or that and laconic vermilion. They 
owe much to Abstract Expressionism, but, where 
a fragment of color occurs in the development of 
a black and white De Kooning, here it results 
from a premise of reduction. Disadvantageous to 
Millares’ work is that all of the elements seem 
required to be present, as part of the scheme, 
whether necessary or not. There is a partial ir- 
relevance of the paint to the relief, of both to the 
holes, and a passivity of each. The rigid turmoil 
of the barbaric, involuted surface does not con- 
sistently decline into space. Millares is neverthe- 
less commanding. Canogar is most determined by 
particular circumstances and most convincing, 
but also most Expressionistic and indebted. One 
large, exacerbated painting has a raked streak of 
vermilion bisecting an expanded, folded triangle 
backed by a diagonal—Kline’s juxtaposition of a 
broad thrust to a monolith. However, the work 
has a unique, unmitigated harshness, a single 
stridency, foreign to Kline, European in its pur- 
pose, ontological, aesthetic, or social. Saura is the 
least-interesting member; a banal middle gray is 
the ground for central swirls of black and white 
lines and strokes, which infrequently become 
anatomy. The surface does not coalesce into self- 
sufficiency as does that of Canogar’s paintings. 
(Matisse, Mar. 15-Apr. 9.) —D.]J. 


Alex Katz: This exhibition—the artist’s second 
New York one-man show—is comprised of figure 
paintings, landscapes and still lifes. Although his 
sweeping land- and seascapes and his still lifes 
show an almost tender regard for their subject 





Joseph Wright of Derby, High Tor of Matlock 
by Moonlight; at Durlacher Galleries. 





Karl Schrag, Montserrat; 
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Franz Kline, New Year Wall: Night; 
at Janis Gallery. 





Rafael Canogar, Untitled; 
at Matisse Gallery. 


John Koenig, Projection of the Will; 
at Fulton Street Gallery. 


Joseph Goto, To Richmond; 
at Frumkin Gallery. 


Nicolas de Largilliere, Le Marquis 
@Havrincourt; at Duveen Gallery. 


N. H. Stubbing, Blé de Bretagne; 
at Warren Gallery. 


matter and are beautifully organized pictures, 
Katz is primarily a figure painter. His work in 
this genre is unique. Unlike the California neo- 
realists who have “returned to the figure” from 
abstract painting, Katz has been developing this 
type of painting since he was a student; perhaps 
that is one reason why his approach is different. 
Most artists who do figure painting today, follow- 
ing the example of Larry Rivers’ pictures such as 
Washington Crossing the Delaware of five years 
ago, smear and blur the outlines and even the 
interior elements of the figure itself and place it 
in the middle of an abstract painting—as if they 
were trying to bring this traditional form of paint- 
ing up to date by adding it to a canvas which has 
all the mannerisms of current art. Katz’s work 
owes little to Expressionism, either German or 
American. Although he simplifies his subjects, 
they are clearly stated, flattened but not entirely 
two-dimensional. They even bear a strong resem- 
blance to the models—his wife (his most frequent 
subject) or the other painters, Norman Bluhm 
and Robert Dash, whose portraits are in this 
exhibition. In his best paintings, he sets the figure 
on a pure white ground with everything depending 
on its size in relation to the size of the canvas 
and its exact placement, both of which work 
beautifully. Particularly satisfactory is his double- 
image painting of a girl in blue. (Stable, Mar. 15 
Apr. 2.)—B.B. 


John Koenig: Man in all his forsakenness—real 
and imagined—is the subject of Koenig’s art. 
And while the stark images of men are startling 
in their obsessive self-concern, the plasticity of 
Koenig’s painterly manner, alluding to Goya and 
Rembrandt, seeks the content of their humanism. 
But here man is a picture of depression, enduring 
the secret shocks of sensibility in The Naked 
Self. He discovers the ambiguous human condi- 
tion in Elemental, where two men appear to be 
wrestling and supporting each other at the same 
time. Love under pressure becomes a Hymn to 
Priapus, and a part of the mind ends up as The 
Nihilist. Projection of the Will is curiously ex- 
pressed by a human link in a chain of figures. 
Woodland Deity woos the spirit toward magic 
and paganism, but nature expressed through the 
Blue Iris becomes an oasis for the weary spirit 
as the color lifts slightly from the oppressive 
blacks and olives. No single painting here is 
fully realized, however, because form and feeling 
contend for the upper hand. But if the agonizing 
does not overflow into self-pity it is because 
Koenig is a very talented painter, working with 
a fluid stroke that obliterates in favor of surface 
and distorts in favor of feeling. This work marks 
a turn from abstraction, whose subjective grip, 
though evident, cannot restrain a compelling 
desire to communicate. (Fulton, Apr. 1-30.) —S.T. 


Joseph Goto: Goto’s welded-steel sculptures are 
drawn into space with effect of precision and ele- 
gance. The earlier landscape themes are canti- 
levered out into space with broad and sometimes 
daring extensions. He works generally with closed 
forms, the line turning back or circling upon it- 
self, although there is a sense of happening—a 
sprouting of events—along the line’s adventure. 
When, as in Early Spring, a piece of sturdy tubing 
in its upward course simply ends, its effect is all 
the more pointedly made. The later works develop 
a tough, sturdy line, are more compact and more 
polished in their occasional forms. The decision to 
limit the line’s extension in the later pieces, to 
tighten up the work, as it were, accounts for the 
greater concentration of power. The eye, travel- 
ing along the line, in To Richmond for example, 
moves readily from one interlocking complex to 
another without losing sight of a total config- 
uration. The varied sculptural events occur, there- 
fore, within the context of a necessary whole that 
not only places them but modulates them as well. 
(Frumkin, Apr. 11-May 14.)—J.R.M. 


Seventeenth-Century French Paintings: Roco. 
co may be defined as Baroque with the anxiety 
removed. It sought profusion of movement and 
detail for its own sake. But though restlessness 
had given way to the pleasure principle, French 
portraiture at the end of the seventeenth century 
could claim in Rigaud, Largilliére and Oudry 
artists who, as seen here, could demonstrate char. 
acterization and composition while satisfying off- 
cial presumption. Jean Baptiste Oudry was famous 
as an animal painter, actually. So he cast the 
Duchesse de Choiseul as Diana accompanied by 
a terrier which is significantly lacking in affecta. 
tion. Hyacinthe Rigaud painted as many as thirty 
or forty portraits a year, presumably like the 
one of Noél Bouton, Third Count and First Mar. 
quis of Chamilly, who gathers a purple cloak 
magnificently about him. Nicolas de Largilliére’s 
portrait of Marquis d’Havrincourt follows the 
same social and artistic formalities as the others 
but exhibits a profound economy of pictorial 
conception and design. An extremely elegant 
perruque is curiously unruffled as it descends 
weightlessly as a counter to the inevitable flowing 
cloak. A passage of illumination between the left 
edge of the wig and a column that anchors 
every detail and movement in the painting com- 
pletes the mood which suggests this is worldly 
Tintoretto—as filtered through the Flemish mas- 
ters the artist admired during his training in 
Antwerp. (Duveen, Apr. 1-29.)—S.T. 


N. H. Stubbing: This is the first New York 
show of the English painter (now living in Paris), 
though he is known here through previous group 
shows. His work speaks directly to the abstract 
sensibility developed here and abroad in the last 
ten or fifteen years, but it speaks with such a 
difference that it is hard to say what his painterly 
affinities are. Part of this difference lies in the 
astonishing physical directness of his “unformed” 
forms. (The directness of Dubuffet’s early “por- 
traits” is similar in kind, though Stubbing’s work 
is wholly abstract.) The paint texture relates 
readily enough to methods that have broken with 
the use of the brush, but where others use drip, 
spatter, squeeze, palette knife, etc., Stubbing uses 
only his hands, applying the paint directly with 
the fingers and palms in rubbing, stroking and 
patting motions. The shape of the hand itself 
figures occasionally in his work, not as a motif or 
an allusion to the process (as, say, in some of 
Pollock’s big paintings), but as a kind of mystical 
presence; and, indeed, many of the paintings 
have the quality of talismans. Stubbing is not in- 
terested, essentially, in the material; that is, he 
is not exploiting tactile values or trying to invent 
abstract shapes. On the contrary, there is a sensé 
of leaping over the conventions of the medium in 
order to come directly to some special expression. 
Here, again, the affinity with Dubuffet comes to 
mind, though the works in no way resemble each 
other. The unique expression of Stubbing’s work 
lies in its impersonal urgency, its animistic at- 
dress of experience that is more primitive than 
that of character or personality. This quality is 
not comparable to the irrational of Surrealist art, 
or to the hint of the unconscious which agitates 
the work of Dubuffet; rather it is pre-rational and 
natural, like an é/an vital that might look indif- 
ferently upon nightmares, dreams and waking 
thoughts. The smaller paintings, with  theit 
smudges and gravely capricious dispersions of 
pigment, are especially strong in this feeling— 
Blé de Bretagne, for instance, which is one of the 
finest of the show. The image of the hand occurs 
more frequently in the larger works, like The 
Twelve Apostles, and creates an explicit overtone 
of mysticism which, though it is not didactic, 
somewhat dilutes the physicality of the painting. 
(Warren, Apr. 6-30.) —G.D. 


Joan Brown: This painter works in San Frat 
cisco, and until recently was a student at the 
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California School of Fine Arts. She is a natural 
at wielding the brush and palette knife, and her 
color is both hearty and subtle. Her canvases are 
the logical accounts of the logical relationships of 
improbable “things.” Thus she construes Sur- 
realism in her own primitive way, giving all the 
yisual information that will make her things look 
representational. But they are not; they are just 
themselves—three-dimensional, solid, quite jolly- 
Jooking, often spotted or striped and eminently 
harmless things, like bugs in animated cartoons. 
And they can remind you of bowler hats or um- 
brella trees; one still life has wings. The irrele- 
yant character of the things in a space made 
horizontally natural recommends them as objects 
of play, and this playfulness is at odds with the 
seriousness of the large canvas size and the heavy 
paint treatment. The paintings therefore seem 
premature, delivered up too soon. A figure group 
with a red dog does not dispel this impression, 
although that may have been its purpose. 
(Staempfli, Mar. 29-Apr. 16.)—A.V. 


William Pachner: The artist has closed a gap 
between form and content evident in earlier work 
by paradoxically emphasizing the painterly ele- 
ment. That is, he lets paint carry part of the 
emotional burden in its own terms; it is expres- 
sive in itself in these canvases, which continue 
to communicate his near-obsession with human 
tragedy. Crucifixions, Pietas, figures in flight 
(entitled Persistant Image and Recurrent Image) 
are obscurely visible in the flurry of rhythmic 
strokes which cut surface and forms to ribbons. 
But since flesh tints particularly are given in 
concentrations approximating the ravished figures 
that are his subjects, one can observe being in the 
process of expressive becoming, appearance be- 
coming the content of the paint and the paint 
feeding its special expressiveness back into the 
image. Darkness is always crowding the light, 
and Pachner has a tendency to chew his forms 
apart, leaving his figures suspended between 
abstraction and realism. But his engagement with 
paint has resulted in his most fruitful work to 
date. (Krasner, Mar. 21-Apr. 9.)—S.T. 


William Scharf: The visceral and the geometric 
are the yang and yin of Scharf’s abstract sym- 
bolism, and the dualism is consistently reflected 
by all the elements of his style. He shuttles be- 
tween illumination and opacity, between chemis- 
try and morphology, between literary formulation 
and plastic design. Dialogue of the Diptych 
demonstrates the divisiveness almost factually 
with a stained, spotted figurative shadow and a 
visceral clutter of blue and red in a scratchy 
background of brown and black in the left and 
right sections, respectively, of a single canvas. 
With one foot in Surrealism, the other in plastic 
symbolism, Scharf plays soft forms against hard, 
suspends rectangles in acrid color schemes. Rec- 
tangular and serpentine shapes absorb the issue 
that Abstract Expressionists develop as line and 
plane. The slightly dated look here derives from 
a faulty synthesis equivalent to the one broached 
by American abstractionists in the thirties when 
Surrealism and Cubism were the rage. (Herbert, 
Mar. 28-Apr. 23.)—S.T. 


Raymond Parker: There is no room in the ordi- 
nary review to examine all the avenues of ap- 
proach to Parker’s painting—which in itself is 
interesting because at first glance Parker’s paint- 
igs seem exceedingly uncomplicated. It is also 
probably true that this intellectual provocation 

not necessarily correspond to their meaning 
except as they represent in the most reductive 
visual language the major strains of twentieth- 
century art, the exposure of which is more in the 
way of validation than explication. To begin with, 
Parker spots large, flat, fuzzy cylinders of color— 
two, three and up to five per picture—about a 
surface. An orange ball hovers over a loaf of gray, 





five different blues, roughly circular in conclu- 
sion, settle against one another like flagstone, a 
viridian weight pushes horizontally into a raw 
umber, a pure cobalt slab cantilevers gently from 
its burnt-umber support. The color, weight and 
placement of the forms keep them faintly stirring 
and precipitous as Parker turns the obvious into 
a sense of the elemental. He draws on a Supre- 
matism without polemics, an Impressionism of 
large, soft planes descended from Cubism, and 
a sense of abstraction in which the ego seeks 
that pacific condition that used to be called 
beauty. If the sensory immediacy of his style 
implies little in the way of complexity and even 
less in the way of duration, it is because his 
compromise with reality is nearly absolute. To 
color is given the mnemonic function of restituting 
particularity through fluctuating relationships of 
tone. Parker is to color what Hartung is to line. 
Similarities to Rothko are purely circumstantial. 
He has something in common with Avery too, 
and with hospitals where color is designed to 
soothe the patients. This is a most arresting form 
of abstract hedonism. (Kootz, Mar. 8—26.)—S.T. 


Jack Zajac: The artist’s first one-man show of 
sculpture (he has been represented previously by 
paintings) gathers together twenty-five pieces from 
the last four years. His work is characterized by a 
very promising synthesis of narration with purely 
formal excitement, the kind of combination of 
which Picasso, in our time, has been the master. 
Zajac’s use of representation can be seen at its 
extreme in the large Deposition, in which the 
Christ figure is seen in the traditional posture of 
the Pieta, though unsupported by the Virgin. The 
distortions of the body are like a variable emacia- 
tion, and the features appear to have been’ worn 
away, all of which—with the dead weight of the 
torso and the limply hanging legs—gives a deep 
inwardness to the meaning of the suffering. From 
this relatively literal work, Zajac’s art ranges into 
near-abstraction. The bronze Goat in Stakes, for 
instance, shows a frenzied she-goat upside down, 
legs thrashing, as if in a trap. The tortured posi- 
tion is not emphasized, but is stated simply as 
the premise of the form, which is then free to 
capture the heavy masses of body and head and 
the lighter, spirelike projections of the legs and 
stakes. In the small bronze Metamorphosis No. 6 
the human figure is distorted and extended so 
that the figure and the action it performs merge, 
neither one quite distinct from the other, as in 
dreams. (Downtown, Mar. 22-Apr. 16.)—G.D. 


Bambara Sculpture: Although individual pieces 
of Bambara sculpture have often been exhibited, 
this is the first comprehensive show of the re- 
markable artistic output of this African tribe of 
about a million people who live in the Niger 
River region of Western Sudan. Beautifully in- 
stalled, and with a handsome catalogue by Dr. 
Robert Goldwater, this exhibition is an important 
contribution to our knowledge and appreciation 
of African art. Most of the objects on display are 
carved of wood, although some of them are made 
of bronze or iron. Among the sculptures, the most 
important are the antelope headpieces, the boys’ 
initiation masks, and the ancestral and fertility 
figures, all of which were used in connection with 
the religious dances and magical practices of 
the tribe. The best-known are the antelope head- 
pieces, which combine severe, almost classical 
design with remarkable expressiveness. Several 
types may be distinguished. In one, the body and 
legs of the antelope are reduced to the vanishing 
point, leaving a tall, curved neck, a long head and 
soaring, vertical horns. The males have broad 
manes carved in an abstract openwork pattern; 
the females are shown with baby antelopes on 
their backs. A second type, more naturalistic be- 
cause the bodies are less dwarfed, has horns 
which sweep out in a startling horizontal. The 
third type is almost completely abstract, the head 
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and horns reduced to swinging curves, bold 
crescents and zigzags. Other less well known ob- 
jects of Bambara art are included, such as the 
recently discovered iron chieftain’s staff and the 
female figures. (Museum of Primitive Art, Feb. 
17—May 8.)—H.M. 


Morris Louis: This show is much better than 
Louis’ previous one, although it is mixed in 
quality. The paintings are very large and numer- 
ous. A type composed of two bands converging 
on a central one is several points superior to the 
somewhat facile remainder. Color is spread into 
vast washes of turpentine, and the fixed fluidity 
creates a sensation as of cross currents of sand in 
a stream or their replica in sedimentary strata. 
The sensation is highly associational and is com- 
plex primarily through the natural phenomenon 
on the canvas and its resemblance to the ephemeral 
source beyond it. Liquidity is nearly hypnotic. In 
sequence, in Taper and Spread, a black band 
sharply abuts a narrow strip of unprimed canvas, 
which borders a central stream of cadmium-red 
light, which in turn, staining a second strip of 
canvas, diffuses into a second black, overlying 
yellow and green. The pigment gathers in the 
nap, producing a granular texture of considerable 
austerity. This, with the simple array of colors, 
is impressive. At the other extreme, flippancy, is 
a panoply of multihued, vertical stripes. More 
than halfway there is an asymmetrical painting 
which joins an expanse of rose to a collection of 
crisscrossing stains of every color. The last has 
the theatrical effect of spotlights. Virtuosity is 
more evident in these deliberate shapes than in 
the controlled washes of the banded paintings. 
(French and Co., Mar. 23-Apr. 16.)—D.J. 


Gyorgy Kepes: In two books—The Language of 
Vision and the more recent, and pertinent, The 
New Landscape in Art and Science—this painter 
has sought to close the gap between science and 
art. Roughly his claim is that abstract design rep- 
resents an intuited resemblance of the structure 
which the scientist has empirically found beyond 
appearances. But Prof. Kepes has had to ration- 
alize his Romanticism in order to claim his intui- 
tions, and the atmospheric content of his paintings 
manifests a correlative contradiction. Prof. Kepes 
creates lichenous textures sprouting over damply 
transparent surfaces. Forms take hold in fissures 
like grass sprouting through a sidewalk; color 
flares into fabulous masses on the frontal plane. 
Tarry tendrils are draped through swamplike 
dampness, and a beclouded vastness ushers in the 
infinite. But the atmosphere is too real for the 
symbols, recalling the nature of Japonized Emer- 
son rather than the world of the photomicrograph. 
(Saidenberg, Feb. 16—Mar. 12.)—S.T. 


Afro: The very insecurity of a change in style 
is part of its excitement, but Afro’s new work is 
either transfixed by it or repairs to the certainty 
of the older, more assured style. Over the past 
two years, however, Afro has repeatedly elected 
to slug it out with painting. Where once he was 
a more cautious, elegant artist sifting light and 
transparency into surfaces containing muffled, 
flighty patches of shadow and substance, all a 
trifle romantic, now he attempts to sail right in. 
His forms jump as from a sudden shock, the 
animation is graphic and unsprung, their visage— 
in the upper reaches—opaque. Since his post- 
Cubist structures of the late forties Afro has been 
“loosening up,” but his sense of organization has 
remained Cubistic—a surface modulation of ir- 
regularized planes whose superimposition vanishes 
in the fusing translucency. Now, with the ap- 
parent desire for a bolder statement, he shows a 
willingness to surrender taste to immediacy. What 
results in many of these works are elements of 
all his different “periods” in search of a synthesis 
which is not forthcoming, since the planes are 
too prescriptive for the free movement he desires. 


His color has lost some of its archaic nap; blacks, 
reds, whites and greens become merely expedient, 
and the intermediate shapes fail as the liaison he. 
tween abstract figure and ground. Familiar Afro, 
however, remains pleasant enough. Solchiara dem. 
onstrates his gift for subtlety. It is like a wall that 
time has scrubbed with its yellow-ocher shadow, 
filtered with grays and whites and threaded with 
a quasi-automatic line in the areas of incipient 
definition. But Afro is out of his class in the heavy. 
weight division. (Viviano, Mar. 8-Apr. 2.)—S,T. 


Renée Miller: It is an interesting present phe. 
nomenon that most of the “personal visions” of 
younger painters deal with the horrible—in , 
rather impersonal way. Mrs. Miller’s are among 
such. Her paintings are explosively aggressive, 
and use the wham-bang techniques by which the 
most un-funny comic-strip authors indicate that 
the hero has been overcome, usually by a good 
sock on the head with a hammer. Fortunately, 
however, this painter’s researches in the vulgar 
sources have been, in several works, transmuted 
by what is a truly personal quality; an educated 
talent, and a refined sense of what painting can 
be. After the Bomb is Over, in which the black 
zigzags and swirls and stars and the orange- 
striped patterns are dynamically organized in a 
complex, close-space scape, is the best example of 
what can come of her search for a personal image. 
But still, a key to her present difficulty can be read 
in the painted word HELP in the canvas of the 
same name. The letters are much too shapely to 
be anything but another formality. Why the shout? 
(Reuben, Apr. 15—-May 5.)—A.V. 


Stephen Pace: The uncertainty of Pace’s Ab- 
stract Expressionism gives it, despite the huge 
size of his canvases, a certain modesty. He ex- 
pends a great deal of energy on his shattered 
surfaces, exposing a variety of patterns by swarm- 
ing clouds of color, or stripes, jabs and more 
obviously linear motifs. There is in general a 
frontality to his areas that reminds one of Brooks 
and, at the same time, suggests the reason for 
Pace’s doubt. He is uncertain as to where to make 
the surface finally come to rest, pushing his ges- 
ture into the relativized space of infinity or stop- 
ping it at the surface by turns. This works in his 
favor to the extent that his desire for activity is 
embodied in a formal problem, and it works 
against him by equivocating between gesture and 
pattern. Sometimes there seem to be a number of 
stripes left over, as if his energy were not fully 
exhausted, as if his search in a particular canvas 
were incomplete. (Wise, Mar. 29-Apr. 23.)—S.T. 


Seymour Boardman: Having abandoned his old 
way and searched again, Boardman is with appat- 
ent difficulty entering the circle of which Clyfford 
Still is the center. Boardman’s affinity is in the 
basis, the idea; the appearance and expression of 
these paintings are dissimilar. And their hesi- 
tancy does not trouble Still’s pre-eminence. Gen- 
erally, light cold colors suppress intense warm 
tones; brush strokes or small, free rectangles are 
superimposed on light; the result is a cold fire. 
Jazz Track, which is normally confident, looks like 
fractured ice since the partitioning strokes con 
nect in long seams. Light purple and blue out- 
match yellow, orange and red. As Still's initial 
sensation is, in part, of dry heat, cold in that 
context is novel and with potential. (Radich, Mar. 
22-Apr. 16.)—D.J. 


Frank Roth: This is a success story. Roth has 
only just turned twenty-four. This is his first 
exhibition in a major commercial gallery (the 
Artists’ Gallery introduced him in 1958). Of the 
nine works on view, eight were sold prior to the 
opening, and the ninth has since been purchased. 
Three of the owners are museums (none from 
New York). Roth is a good painter; but he is not 
yet as good as his credits imply, and he is 4 
young as his years. At the moment he impressés 
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by virtue of his facility, expressed in tastefully 
crumpled forms that seem no thicker than onion- 
skin. Delicately but scrupulously scumbled and 
glazed, they fall into an abstract structure sug- 
gestive of tumbled masonry with overtones of 
landscape and architecture. Roth’s gifts are also 
expressed in his compositions, which are ambi- 
tious, complex, subtle and instinctive, but held 
together primarily by the filtering layers of light. 
He is already an artist of highly developed tastes, 
but these tastes are in advance of his ideas. His 
style draws on the ancestry of Synthetic Cubism, 
but works from shape to image, leaving off when 
suggestion drains away a given amount of tech- 
nique. One can also discern similarities with at 
least three of his gallery members—George Muel- 
ler particularly, and Ralston Crawford and Ed- 
ward Corbett. At this point his suggestibility is 
only natural. Color is easily overrated, but Roth’s 
tawny values instigated into burnished surfaces 
are seductively appealing, if somewhat loaded to 
repair the lack of specific emotional tension. An 
occasional composition seeks in scale what it 
loses to obviousness, as in the landlike masses in 
Homage to Albert Camus. Roth, in other words, 
has shown himself to be very knowledgeable in 
his tradition. Soon he must engage the problem 
of finding himself. (Borgenicht, Feb. 23—Mar. 
12.)—S.T. 


Murray Tinkleman, Erik Hoberg: Torn bits 
of paper do not make a collage, and Tinkleman 
doesn’t try to. He uses his material like so many 
strokes of paint, sometimes augmented: with the 
real thing, to construct complexes of closely fitted 
shapes laid like eggs in a nest of scratchy pencil 
lines. What forms is an articulated mass demon- 
strating internally the laws of its own formulation. 
It surfaces, so to speak, bringing with it intensified 
bits of the plane, always avoiding the center of 
the otherwise blank surface where formal equiva- 
lence would deprive it of its quality of spontaneous 
but controlled generation. Tinkleman derives clearly 
from Goodnough or has fallen upon practically 
the same Cubist-collage technique. Such works as 
those which take up the entire surface lose the 
anteriority of the fragment, while his crayon draw- 
ings introduce a transparency which absorbs the 
very surface density his image requires. Hoberg’s 
mixed-media paintings are, like Tinkleman’s, small, 
and similarly involve precious, fragmentary images 
seemingly lifted from the chaos of chance. But 
Hoberg’s cellular phantoms are drawn from delib- 
erate accidents rather than formal analysis and 
invoke something less than pure presence—asso- 
ciative forms of nature. In the year since his last 
show Hoberg has secured his method but con- 
tinues to fall prey occasionally to a delight in 
mere textural richness. (Artzt, Apr. 18-28.) —S.T. 


Yona Beattie: These paintings are best when 
the scope of their view is least fragmentary. The 
Falls, for instance, a wide look at a landscape, 
gives more than The Roots, a close look at inter- 
twined curving forms, which are dissociated from 
their situation. The wider view is necessarily more 
complex, and gains, rather than loses, in expres- 
sivity, although the reason for coming so close to 
the subject as to excerpt it from its context may 
have been an intensification of its essence. For 
this reviewer, however, such meanings are most 
explicit, and therefore most powerful, when the 
Picture frame includes more than a disconnected 
segment. For although these paintings handle 
forms with the generalization that we associate 
with Abstract Expressionism, they always describe 
asubject. Black Glow does situate the forms, as 
well as does The Fall. These two are exceptionally 
handsome paintings, and real achievements. (Mor- 
tis, Apr. 13-30.) —A.V. 


Leo Manso: The determinism that seems inherent 
M certain modes of abstraction accounts for the 
ided character of this exhibition. On the one 
Manso analogizes sensation through texture 





and light, atomizing his surfaces with sensual 
strokes. The masses are generalized, relative and 
fluid. The Tides is largely oyster white flecked 
with blues, greens and oranges. The sizes of the 
strokes and clusters vary, and some scrubbily 
painted occlusions are similar to Solomon and 
Guston. But perhaps it is the light that tempts 
him with particularity in the later paintings and 
collages. More palpable shapes are introduced, 
and the symbolism is at variance with the mate- 
rialism of his painterly style. Coler is more cere- 
bral too, not like the subjective thickets of red 
and orange in 8th of August or the warm and cool 
tints migrating in a wedge through the center of 
A Summer’s Day. Rather incipient realism be- 
fuddles his technique, and only by using burlap 
in the circular Terra Eroda does he unite shape 
and texture successfully. (Grand Central Moderns, 
Apr. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Alexander Lieberman: Lieberman’s ancestors 
are remote: Mondrian’s color is narrowly adjusted, 
his white resonant and spatially double; Alber’s 
diverse and lambent color exceeds its schematic 
intervals and square format. There is nothing 
transcendent over objective conditions in most of 
these paintings. The major exception is an eighty- 
inch tondo, Continuous on Red, in which two 
central, symmetrical and highly stable circles of 
a slightly granular cobalt blue are set to revolv- 
ing within the red field by small black disks, 
one above the right circle, and one below the 
other. The economy is admirable. Minimum is 
representative of the majority: the fine, white 
line of a circumference is neatly inscribed in a 
black enameled square. It is handsome, but so 
are the parabolas and hyperbolas of geometry. 
(Parsons, Apr. 4-23.)—D.J. : 


Bruce Currie: The subsidy which Currie receives 
from Degas, Vuillard and possibly pink-period 
Picasso is turned to good account by the artist’s 
personal restraint. All of these paintings are of 
women moving in shadows combing their hair, 
bathing or nursing a child—homely, yet tinged 
with the gentility prescribed by faintly elegiac 
Neo-Classicism. The semiabstract patterns, grand 
simplifications of natural form, really, are ful- 
filled in subtle, earthy colors—umbers, grays and 
olive greens relieved by powdered whites or a 
splashy chalk of red in a towel. In several works 
Currie dissolves his masses in search of a more 
abstract pattern but the qualities of light and 
shape are still committed to a sense of privacy. 
Bearing the burden of its derivation modestly, 
this is quietly effective, personal painting. (Roko, 
Feb. 29-Mar. 23.)—S.T. 


Paris 1960: This exhibition is a selection of 
landscapes from the canvases of the hundred 
young School of Paris painters chosen by French 
museum officials and critics to compete for the 
Grand Prix de Peinture Othon Friesz, a memorial 
established in 1952 to honor the French teacher 
and painter. It includes a variety of realistically 
oriented styles, with an emphasis, generally, on 
the heavily troweled surface and rectangular 
forms of De Staél. Or perhaps this emphasis seems 
most clear because one of the best paintings in 
the show exhibits it: Delaire’s The Seine, a well- 
constructed work that manages, in pearly pinks, 
ochers and blues, to convey the atmosphere of an 
exact location within the broad, palette-knifed 
approach. A handsome canvas by Jaquenoud, The 
Red Dam, also emphasizes a contemporary debt 
to the late French master, although in more 
decoratively abstract terms than the previously 
mentioned painting. However, Enav, an Israeli 
painter, distinguishes himself in Landscape, Nor- 
mandy, in which a delicate, dark group of trees 
predominates, and the means are essentially lines 
and thin, overlapping washes of sober green. And 
Epko’s Springtime is perhaps the farthest extreme 
of abstract composition, although he tacks his 
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billowing forms to the ground with quickly drawn 
trees. This year’s award was shared by four 
painters: Idka, who shows a dark and heavily 
constructed Montmartre, Enav, Epko and Azema- 
Billa, whose Autumn Landscape is a romantically 
realistic late-afternoon recollection. The exhibi- 
tion, shown in February at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, is sponsored here by the French Cultural 
Counselor. It will tour museums and galleries in 
this country. (Vercel, Apr. 5-May 7.)—A.V. 





Lawrence Caleagno: We must discuss many 
paintings simply because they are there. This 
means bequeathing to them a certain importance 
incommensurate with the facts. It no longer mat- 
ters how they came to prominence. A vigorous 
protest must be entered against their status in 
order to throw into relief the endemic and 
pandemic situation in art that they incorporate. 
Calcagno’s paintings are absurd, not because they 
are so palpably bad, but because they are demon- 
strably much less than they appear to be in their 
inflated state and because they are supported by 
a wave of fatuous opportunism, economic hysteria 
and utter corruption of artistic standards. In 
something like this the artist must be a bit of 
both the chicken and the egg, because he succors 
as he conceives. He is both a “creator” and a 
“carrier.” Calcagno has traded his evocative 
nature abstraction of panoramic aspect for the 
king-sized tache. Its coronation takes place on a 
triple canvas twenty-seven feet long. Limpid 
washes and carefully tousled planes drain down 
the picture plane here as in all of these works, 
clutched on both sides by advancing floes of white 
“openness.” The drip, the stain, the fluid spreads 
of color as clusters of sensation are artlessly— 
the word is meant to damn—suspended or gravi- 
tate near and off the center—the crown jewels of 
the informe! cribbed from Sam Francis, et al., in 
a by now conventional setting. But the stylistic 
change means little more than an effort to ac- 
commodate the syndrome of progression that in- 
fects modern painting. These works, indeed, do 
look more au courant. Their frontality is largely 
the absence of conscious substance (despite 
supreme self-consciousness) that would inhibit 
direct sensory appeal. This would be acceptable 
if their freedom and discipline were not turned 
into shibboleths of taste by being painted in 
rather than being acted out, by being treated as 
elements of style rather than art. Decadence at 
least glows like the moon with the reflected light 
of the sun; immorality is rather a total eclipse. 
(Jackson, Mar. 22—Apr. 16.) —S.T. 


Perle Fine: This lively show by a veteran exhi- 
bitor is dominated by two diptychs called Tour- 
nament and Flood Cloud. In the first, large 
natural forms push and move against each other, 
suggesting combat; black and dull reds are 
broken by matted stretches of color and collage. 
This work has more three-dimensional feeling 
than the others; it is more intricate and involved, 
with minor excitements supplementing the domi- 
nant theme of the moving, jostling squared blacks. 
Flood Cloud is a large, black, angular shape set 
off by several circular forms of quite arbitrary 
color. It is like a devouring monster rushing 
across. a white horizon. Pounding Surf uses black 
and white forms and pasted materials to achieve 
a textured impasto; Astraea contrasts a large, 
black, rectangular form, which dominates the 
right-hand side of the canvas, with thinly painted 
flesh-tones. We have come to expect quality and 
style from this artist, and she has not disap- 
pointed us. (Tanager, Mar. 11—Apr. 1.)—H.D.M. 


Helen Keen: The suggestions of grasses, trees, 
meadows and mountains, though they look like 
radical abridgments of Chinese art, come from 
floating color onto wet paper and fixing the images 
as they emerge. Her gouache invokes a Surreal- 
istic flow of associations which are generated by 
a single context of the contemplative values of 


Oriental art rather than the erotic literature of 
biology. Miss Keen is always in the presence of 
nature. Originally from Tacoma, she studied with 
Tobey for ten years before coming to the Art 
Students League to paint the figure. She is her 
own artist, certainly, trained and thorough, yet 
drawn to an art of controlled accidents which 
harvests recessive space in one set of works and 
organic metaphors in another. It is all well done, 
if somewhat limited in appeal because of its exclu- 
sive imagery. (Artists’, Apr. 16-May 5.)—S.T. 


Maurice Sievan: One’s first impression of the 
big, dim paintings of this show is that they are 
abstractions. The canvas is usually divided into 
two or three large areas by amorphous shapes 
painted in a palette of blacks, umbers and grays. 
But the proportions of these masses slowly assert 
themselves, and one sees that they are human fig- 
ures. Now certain definite, though restrained ref- 
erences are unmistakable, like the droop of a 
head, with its evocation of pensive quiet. The fig- 
ures are placed against smoky grays, which sug- 
gest distance or darkness, and consequently there 
is a looming quality to the central mass. Epsephon 
and Aristad are most explicit in their reference 
to the human. In these two paintings the bodies 
are less evaporated into the cloudy atmosphere; 
but still, the interior articulation of the silhouette 
is so indefinite that one’s own imagination fills out 
the implications of gesture and posture. The brush- 
work is level, with occasional rubbing and very 


light spatter. (Barone, Apr. 26-May 21.)—G.D. 


Tom Boutis: One feels an attempt, in Boutis’ 
recent work, to synthesize Abstract Expression- 
ism and the even more abstract style of, say, 
Clyfford Still—an attempt to “save” the nonfig- 
urative shape as an actor or agency, and at the 
same time to minimize the elements which define 
a shape, chiefly outline and the figure-ground 
relation. Boutis appears to be interested in lyrical 
and dramatic interactions, but since he eschews 
the kind of energic relation of forms that one sees 
in Abstract Expressionism, where the energy of 
the stroke unifies the disparate forms, he resorts 
to an indication of form, that is, to a deliberately 
unfinished look which seems to freeze the lyrical 
feelings at the first moment of their emergence. 
The result, as in Giardino No. 2, which is thinly 
painted, with rapid, informal strokes, is a combina- 
tion of lyricism and asperity, a feeling of improvi- 
sation operating under severe restraint. Campagna, 
with its open, cloudy areas and its carefully awk- 
ward assembly of quasi-forms, is striking in its 
successful elimination of the illusion of space and 


depth. (Area, Apr. 22-May 12.)—G.D. 


Sarah Berman: In her youth Sarah Berman 
came to this country from the Ukraine, and, 
isolated, quietly painted until her death in 1957. 
During the thirties she portrayed plants and flow- 
ers in a glass or small vase, still and lucid, in 
light greens, roses and whites: the details of 
petals and patterns are finely selected and judi- 
ciously placed and painted to form a whole. The 
pictures are not so much primitive as simply 
independent of conventional drawing. Unfortu- 
nately this independence did not continue to be 
possible; her independence proved to be vulner- 
able. Most of the later works, idylls and groups 
of people, are vitiated by attempted realism. 
(James Graham, Apr. 5—-May 7.)—D.]J. 


John McClusky: There is a remarkable craft of 
illusion in the fourteen egg-tempera paintings of 
this exhibition. The subjects are seen close-up, 
and the various textures are given in extraordi- 
narily fine detail. Some of the subjects are the 
conventional still life of trompe loeil, like the 
smoked whitefish against wrinkled paper; others 
are more informal, such as might catch one’s eye 
in a random glance: a beer can lying in a clump 
of dune grass; shells and seaweed by some rocks. 
It is an art of completely “hidden” craft—one’s 















































































strongest impulse is to lean close to discover the with the for 
brush strokes. There is definite excitement in this, ing moveme 
but since so much is suppressed by the craft, so wedges of 
much feeling and thought, there is really not much wastes. (W 
satisfaction involved. (Isaacson, Apr. 6-30.) —G,D, 
: ee George To 
Nina Jacobson: A series of nonobjective paint. | always qual 
ings, characterized by heavily textured swirls of |  simplificatic 
paint that in shape and color suggested moun. | so that the 
tains or clouds, gave way, about a year ago, to | imaginative 
figurative paintings. The figure was introduced at | The typical 
a distance, and appeared somewhat as a vision, perverse. 
Along the way, however, Miss Jacobson began | number of 
to describe the figure, and especially the head, in | yailroad ste 
the way she had earlier suggested mountains, with | some singl 
heavy skeins of paint in monochrome—a surface | which, thou 
similar to a Richier bronze, for instance. Beyond } tery. Near | 
this new emphasis there now appear the floating | on benches 
images of sky, clouds, flower shapes; and the | and despair 
painter’s world seems richer and more accurate | the sentime: 
in its relationships. But it may be because the § ing of the 
figures are so hard to decipher at first, and then § versity. Thi 
so undeniably there once you see the key and find | and most « 
it fitting, that it seems Miss Jacobson is very suc- § which is a 
cessfully, in a unique and extremely interesting | final as dea 
way, having her objectivity and destroying it too, | images of | 
(Bodley, Apr. 4-16.) —A.V. vast, billow 
biguities ar 
Louis Bosa: The modernism that has crept into | insanity. (I: 
Bosa’s wryly humorous realism is confined large. 
ly to the architectural settings in which his | Rieardo M 
characters assume symbolic guise or act them- } will soon jc 
selves in a pageant of eccentricities and deceits | and Tamay« 
that make for the human. Bosa has always | tour that wi 
teetered on the brink of illustration, and in these | This new w 
paintings of a sort of movie-lot Venice the plastic | that of a 
increase has not deferred this tendency but, in | drawn on 
its curious way, has even developed it by its | They are p 
superficiality. The buildings become facades and | attitudes 0’ 
thus complement the illusions of the tourists and | are nude, b 
residents. A party at a table contrives a mas | somewhat : 
querade. One man’s head is covered by a red | light sipho 
sack, a bird cage becomes the headpiece of } patiently w 
another and a masked waiter pipes a flute. The | Martinez’ i 
child in the shadows is really an image of time. } major figur 
Bosa spoofs clerics, tourists and in general the § work does 
human infatuation with illusion that Bosa under- [ sophisticates 
stands as a necessity. The more decorative style } ing. (Conte: 
represents a potential conflict. (Milch, Apr. + 
3.)—S.T. a oa 
ts an 
Michael Goldberg: The basic brush stroke of } ‘an literal 
the big action paintings of this show is about two ap ner c 
yards long; and the “action” structure is usually preser 
given in half a dozen or so of these enormous pg sectior 
strokes. The feel of the action is not essentially | “* SWarmu 
different from that of a quickly rendered water — 
color or sketch; and for that matter the prevail: ps rr 
ing effect of these big paintings is lyrical and - candy 
gentle—essentially a light-weight effect—and one inhi. th 
wonders only about the size of the paintings and dies fo | 
the meaning of this special bravura. Goldberg's (Milch Ma 
color is juicy, rich and cheerful, and is applied an 
with the full repertoire of brush, spatula, drip, Reginald \ 
flip, squeeze and spatter. There is no discernible Weston req 
emotion in the work, nor anything so positive & J 4. Rien 
gaiety, but there is a certain delicacy and a pre ealously a 
vailing cheer, and these qualities are enough to gittive natu 
support the desire for loveliness. (Jackson, Mat. } }, ede 00 
1-29.) —G.D. absence of 
ist 
Otto Eglau: A sumptuous combination of etch } These regat 
ing and acquatint finds a bleak but frequently § are painted 
complex geometry in natural forms in these large specific mot 
color prints by an accomplished German artist } insisting on 
Eglau, who is forty-three and lives in Berlin, whic! 
deals handsomely with the rock formations o } design. (F./ 
Helgoland, which yield profusely crystallized pat 
terns. On the other hand, he can describe Marsden 
pattern of dikes in a few diagrammatic lines of Marsden 
while in the black and rust design of one of his drawings b 
Helgoland studies he seems to reach a pitch date from ] 
unexpected excitement. Ebb and Ice Flows in the } ual liberati 
Sea differ in their treatment of a similar subject was dre 
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with the former realized in contained but churn- 
ing movements of blue and the latter thrusting 
wedges of blue and blue-whites across frozen 
wastes. (Wittenborn, Mar. 21-Apr. 9.)—S.T. 
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George Tooker: The realism of Tooker’s work is 
always qualified by a stylization of color, and a 
simplification of facial expressions and objects, 
so that the literal reference is subordinate to an 
imaginative and sometimes theatrical evocation. 
The typical feeling is erotic and ambiguously 
. Waiting Room, for instance, shows a 
number of open cubicles in a large area like a 
railroad station. The partly visible occupants, 
some single, some in pairs, exhibit gestures 
which, though provocative, leave an air of mys- 
tery. Near the cubicles other people are waiting 
on benches in attitudes of exhaustion, apathy 
and despair. But the fixity and homogeneity of 
the sentiment betrays a certain masochistic savor- 
ing of the dilemma—hence the quality of per- 
versity. This quality is brought to its sharpest 
and most convincing focus in Sleepers No. 2, 
which is an eerie image of disappointment as 
final as death. Here are seven faces, like mirror 
images of one face, staring blankly out of the 
vast, billowy whiteness of bedsheets; the am- 
biguities are of clouds, death, hospitals, sleep and 
insanity. (Isaacson, Mar. 8—Apr. 2.)—G.D. 
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Ricardo Martinez: The paintings of Martinez 
will soon join those of Siqueiros, Orozco, Rivera 
and Tamayo in a Mexican-government sponsored 
tour that will include stops in Poland and Russia. 
This new work is virtually identical in style with 






‘ic | that of a year ago—translucent ethnic types 
in | drawn on the style of monumental sculpture. 
its | They are posed in the prototypical but stylized 
nd § attitudes of mothers, children and lovers. All 
nd § are nude, but the bulk of their torsos is usually 






somewhat spectralized by sheets of scumbled 
light siphoned off from Tamayo, transfusing 
patiently worked grays, pinks, ochers and blues. 
Martinez’ increased confidence is evident in a 
major figure composition like Mujeres, but his 
work does not carry beyond the one note of 
sophisticated primitivism, idealizing without feel- 
ing. (Contemporaries, Feb. 8-27.) —S.T. 








Xavier Gonzalez: Surfaces heaped with high 
lights and textures are more “impressionistic” 
than literal in these otherwise realistic gouaches 
and water colors of Japan and Hong Kong. Gon- 
zalez preserves the atmosphere of crowded busi- 
ness sections, harbors crammed with junks and 
the swarming life of the Orient contrasted with 
its retreat into nature. The batlike sails of the 
junks give him ample motifs for semiabstract 
designs, but the infinite clutter of his realism, 
supported by virtuoso technical gifts, is more 
desirable than his sense of abstraction, which dis- 
places form with dramatically illumined textures. 


(Milch, Mar. 14-Apr. 2.) —S.T. 








Reginald Weston: A spoonful of Klee is all that 





¥ Weston requires for the delicate swipes at fantasy 
= that animate these small paintings with their 
y wealously artless stains of color and wiry, sug- 





gestive natural forms. The fact that anything can 
be made to look like something accounts for the 
absence of pathos in the humor which in a true 
Surrealist automatism comes from necessity. 
These regattas, birds, figures and garbled gardens 
are painted as the conventional appearances of a 
specific modern genre and are coyly ingratiating, 
insisting on their delicate nature rather than the 
charm which should come from the unexpected in 
design. (F.A.R., Apr. 2-16.) —S.T. 









Marsden Hartley: The principal stylistic faces 
of Marsden Hartley are reflected in this group of 
drawings being shown for the first time. They 
date from 1927 through 1941 and trace his grad- 
ual liberation from Cézanne and Gauguin. Hart- 

was drawn to Gauguin’s sense of shape and 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Cézanne’s mode of constructing by planes; in his 
most realized manner he worked out an idea 
based on bold, simplified forms modeled alter- 
nately by a few vivid planes or some detailed 
concentration of shadows sturdily encased in a 
fluid black line that was at once puritanical and 
elegant. Two silver-point landscapes of 1927 are 
wholly in Cézanne’s idiom, and studies of Central 
Park and Fort Tryon Park in 1938 use an Impres- 
sionistic sense of mass. Gauguinesque values 
pervade the shorthand combining line and plane 
in studies done in Maine after 1940. Drawing 
largely with litho crayon, Hartley employed 
Baroque rhythms to fill out the stylized geometry 
he elicited from lobster pots, fishing shacks, 
churches and the Maine landscape. Mount Katah- 
din was Hartley’s Mont Sainte-Victoire, and it is 
vigorously recorded in several drawings which, 
with others, are recognizable as studies for the 
paintings -which showed Hartley at his best. 
(Rosenberg, Feb. 16—Mar. 12.)—S.T. 


Philippe Maeck: Normally Maeck, who was born 
in Brussels in 1928 but was educated here, paints 
what might be called a _ conditioned-response 
Cubism. Constructing by planes is a priori to a 
large extent, and the subject is fitted to it reflex- 
ively. Even the beams of light in Circus are 
painted as a solid, as are the movements which 
translate the hustle and bustle into flat, acceler- 
ated planes prompted by spidery outlines. The 
influence of his teacher, Heliker, is apparent in 
Maeck’s diluted statement. But in the Cézannesque 
The Pigeon Flight construction and visualization 
proceed apace. The painting is more realistic yet 
purer in its painterly solution. (Van Diemen- 


Lilienfeld, Apr. 2-18.)—S.T. 


Florence Hasenflug: In her first one-man show- 
ing, the artist demonstrates considerable authority 
and finish in her paintings. With their broad, 
sweeping rhythms and their fine, rather pris- 
matic play of colors they establish a norm of 
consistent achievement. But one does feel a 
certain sameness in each painting, a lack of some 
essential complication that holds the eye, arrests 
it in the midst of the soaring planes and trans- 
parencies of brilliant color. Among the more 
successful is Edge of the Forest, with its darker 
arching forms that establish a more distinctive 
contrast of elements. (Panoras, Apr. 4-16.)— 
J.R.M. 


Sculpture Group: Kenneth Armitage is showing 
for the first time in two years in a group that 
includes Oronzo Maldarelli, Harvey Weiss, Ber- 
nard Meadows and Fred Farr. Armitage, an 
Englishman, belongs broadly to that school of 
mutilation that seems particularly popular in 
England. While he shares with Reg Butler a 
concentration upon the torso, Armitage will not 
suffer Butler’s taint of classicism, but turns out 
forms that are so many potatoes, with undevel- 
oped bosoms shoved to one side and plopped on 
the surface like sand towers. The shriveled ex- 
tremities lack hands and feet, and the heads are 
near-mallets. A pair of reclining nudes are frozen 
in a kind of catatonic fit. Maldarelli’s new work 
includes a Renoirish bronze nude placing a san- 
dal on one foot and a large wooden tulip pushing 
stylization toward fairly limp abstraction. The 
work of the others has been shown before. 
(Rosenberg, Feb. 16-Mar. 12.)—S.T. 


Antonio Tapiés: The characteristics of Tapiés’ 
paintings are much in evidence in the ten enor- 
mous lithographs of this show—and because of 
the medium one sees something essential about 
his work. Given the thick impasto of oils, which 
can be ridged, scored, stippled, etc., one loses 
sight of the extent to which all those random- 
seeming marks are really images, but here, in the 
lithographs, it is clear to what an extent Tapiés 
is making images and is imitating things found 
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in nature. True, the images are tiny and are ex- 
tremely impersonal, but their analogues are un- 
mistakable: weather-beaten, pock-marked con- 
crete; caked mud with random cracks; dried, 
checking wood; etc. There is an intrinsic in- 
terest in such textures. When we see them out of 
doors, even though our attention is not analytical, 
there is surely a kind of subliminal intuition of 
past events, both human and natural, but very 
simple, unimportant events, like rain falling on 
mud, or paint spilling accidentally on the side- 
walk. Tapiés seems to draw upon that kind of 
attractiveness. But too, the importance of this 
kind of image is that the artist can play with his 
own intent to make art; he can seem to deny the 
intent to make art, or seem to affirm a belief in 
the undeliberate, unsought image. These, too, are 
illusions—and Tapiés comes so late in this mod- 
ern tradition that the echo of art brut is hardly 
discernible; and the question of intent vanishes 
in the elegance of the attitude. (Jackson, Mar. 22- 
Apr. 16.)—G.D. 


Antonio Corpora: The structure of these recent 
abstractions by a North African artist who lives 
in Rome is composed by the texture of each pic- 
ture. Paint seems to be pulled taut over the sur- 
face and pulled up into ridges which create a 
squarish pattern across the surface. These ridges 
in some cases are clustered together to form a 
heavy rough area. Color is for the most part deli- 
cate—white-greens, grays, lavenders and sky blues. 
The primarily white canvases look like crumbling 
concrete walls. Corpora’s ridges of pigment not 
only are an element of composition but refer to 
naturalistic data. Deeper-hued canvases give the sen- 
sation of stained glass seen at a distance. Corpora 
is one of the founders of the Fronte Nuovo della 
Arti group and has won prizes at three Venice 
Biennales and the 1956 Quadriennale in Rome. 
(Kleemann, Apr. 4-30.) —B.B. 


Marcia Marcus: Of the ten oils which make up 
her first one-man show since 1957, the largest 
number are self-portraits. The stylized conception 
of the subject painted against a flat, pale back- 
ground, the face and figure lightly modeled, at 
best recalls Beardsley. In some, texture is intro- 
duced, as in the pattern of a rug or embroidery 
on a blouse. Most successful are Self-Portrait in 
Fur Jacket and a standing figure in green tights 
posed against a violet background. In Self-Portrait 
in Red Robe, Miss Marcus departs from the flat 
background and divides it equally in three parts, 
giving compositional strength and interest. The 
artist does not use self-portraiture to reveal intro- 
spective insights or to probe inner truths, but she 
seems to use herself as a model, with disinterested 
objectivity. (Delancey Street Museum, Apr. 10- 
30.) —H.D.M. 


Louis Schanker: The small abstractions of this 
show combine a rococo improvisation of line 
drawing with the more substantial, solid-describ- 
ing densities of oil painting. They are predom- 
inantly black—black highlighted and somewhat 
fragmented by dabs of light blue and red. Be- 
cause of the obvious intensity and rapidity of 
execution, the broad black strokes frequently 
have an implication of gesture, specifically dance 
gesture, though this quality is inferential rather 
than explicit. The general feel is of improvisation, 
primarily of line, carried to a point and an in- 
tensity at which solid forms begin to emerge, 
and then the forms are frozen in these first stir- 
rings. There is great animation, even sheer 
velocity, playing over the total image, but the 
abundance of black introduces a gravity, and 
sometimes starkness, into the improvisational free- 
dom. (Willard-Lucien, Feb. 23-Mar. 13.)—G.D. 


Bessie Boris: A former student of Grosz and of 
Vytlacil, Miss Boris has obviously learned a great 
deal from each of her professors. Her drawings 





and portraits demonstrate a facility in draftsmap. 
ship and particularly the ability to focus on sig. 
nificant features. In her New York scenes, which 
comprise the largest part of the exhibition, smal] 
figures composed of a few lines have a striking 
vitality. The main interest of these pictures jg 
nonetheless, their use of color and handling oj 
large semiabstract forms. Working from a black 
ground, Miss Boris builds up brilliant glowing 
tones of lavenders, pinks, yellow and orange, The 
artist uses as a point of departure tenements 
waterfront scenes and bridges, these structures as 
well as water and sky all painted in opulent ¢gj. 
ors. The surfaces of air and water in her pain. 
ings are almost as dense as those of the buildings 
but their colors are lighter and shinier. Miss Boris 
seems to have two gifts—figure drawing and hap. 
dling of large, colored forms—which in her recen, 
work are merely used together in the same picture 
rather than integrated. An earlier still life, thickly 
painted with clear, incised outlines, is more sue. 
cessful in bringing these two elements together, 
(Mills, Mar. 14-Apr. 8.)—B.B. 



























Michel Ciry: Essentially a graphic artist, Cirys 
paintings show a spread from plein-air amenities 
to religious intensity. The former seem anachro- 
nistic at times with their modern settings; the 
latter look back to Van Gogh but are reprieved 
by a linear incisiveness similar in emotional char. 
acter to Buffet’s. Ciry’s favorite color is red, which 
turns gaunt trees into a network of veins and 
edges figures with a kind of nervous agitation 
There is a landscape utterly ablaze in red, but the 
more expressive works are those whose linear feel- 
ing arrives at a sensual scrawniness, flecked with 
hot color. As a Frenchman, Ciry has a natural 
sensibleness that curbs any foray into overt ex 
pressionism; he is tempered if not repressed by 
his own painterly tradition. (Findlay, Mar. 2- 
Apr. 16.)—S.T. 






















Richard Anuszkiewicz: In his first New York 
show, this young painter exhibits a series of paint- 
ings and water colors which are involved primarily 
with optical phenomena. Superficially these pic- 
tures look like highly ordered abstractions com- 
posed of almost identical roundish shapes on 4 
ground of a contrasting color. But after a few 
minutes a number of changes seem to take place 
on the canvas. Many of these pictures are based 
on circular patterns of roundish shapes which cre 
ate an illusion of spinning. In a group of black 
and white paintings, the shapes seem to combine 
and recombine into different patterns, not with 
the fluidity which is familiar in the all-over 
patterned Abstract Expressionist pictures, but i 
sharp jumps. Primary colors—mixed to their full 
saturation—as well as black and white are used 
as contrasts. One of the most striking effects 
which Anuszkiewicz has created is in a painting: 
composed of yellow spots with a green grouni 
around the edges of the canvas. The white central 
portion of the canvas seems, as one looks # 
it, to turn violet. The artist, a former student 0 
Albers at the Yale Art School, has attained 1 
remarkable control of these optical illusions, but 
the total effect of his work seems more like sciet 
tific experiment than an engagement with painting 
as such. (Contemporaries, Feb. 29-Mar. 19.)—BB 









































Irma Rothstein: There is no denying the dept 
of Miss Rothstein’s compassion; yet to the extetl 
that it is perceptible in her sculptures—and 
less so in her paintings—it represents something 
a triumph over both medium and technique. He: 
basic mold is classical—which insists on the mat 
mum suppleness of form and perfectly balanced 
idealization of detail. But each work here repit 
sents partly a battle with the stone and clay. He 
surfaces record moments of resignation and 
Part of this can be attributed to uncertain dralte 
manship which leads her to concentrate on realit 
ing the incorporeal serenity she desires in be 
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at all costs. It is the sculptural form which 
. The paintings are naively cumbersome rep- 
resentations. (Coronet, Mar. 1-19.)—S.T. 


Antonio Frasconi: Frasconi cuts a woodblock 
with sumptuousness and unchallenged authority. 
With this assurance comes an extraordinary degree 
of spontaneity and plastic vividness. Frasconi’s 
yse of color and his efforts to modernize an image 
which is rooted in Social Realism might be ques- 
tioned, however. The nearly forty works in this 
exhibition are divided into studies of the 14th 
Street meat market, Long Island Sound landscapes 
and bird life and a series of splendid portraits. 
The atmosphere in the latter is nineteenth-cen- 
turyish in their use of texture, grain and detail 
for close, dramatic readings of men like O’Casey, 
Brecht, Whitman, Lorca and Casals. They have 
the graphic density which is dissipated by the 
effort to relax in the landscapes, where texture 
and color must compensate for the resulting sepa- 
ration of style from subject. In the landscapes 
the color is no more pointed than mere prettiness 
permits it to be, and the textures are blown up 
into major incidents without real embodiment. 
Color imposition and the emphasis on shape in 
the meat-market studies reduce a sanguine subject 
to decoration. But the warmth of his sentiments 
and the richness of his talent always have the last 
word. (Weyhe, Mar. 26—Apr. 30.)—S.T. 


Norman Carton: Although the big abstractions 
of this show are executed with the sweeping, 
arm-length strokes of action painting, the action 
is not intended, apparently, to be expressive; 
rather, it serves almost exclusively as the vehicle 
and justification of the extraordinary color. It 
would be more accurate to say pigment instead 
of color, for the materiality of the paint is 
brought forward with an exuberance that falls 
just short of bas-relief. The lumps, bubbles, 
swathes, sinews of paint sometimes stand an inch 
from the canvas, and they are posited directly in 
their artificiality: chemical compounds out of 
tubes. Carton rarely mixes the colors; even when 
two streams of color merge or collide, each tends 
to retain its identity. The identity of each color, 
in fact, seems to be fundamental in the total 
image. There is little subordination and virtually 
nothing in a minor key, but rather the harmoni- 
ous strife of equals. One supposes that the opu- 
lent and gorgeous image is the only end desired. 
Blue Stillness and the large Consuming Red are 
outstanding. (Staempfli, Apr. 19-May 7.)—G.D. 


Henriette Mueller: Several media are repre- 
sented in this abundant sampling of the artist’s 
recent work: tempera collage, water colors, draw- 
ings and oil paintings. All are abstract, and 
almost all are strikingly handsome. The prevail- 
ing format is of abstract shapes composed in 
formal relations that might look back, in their 
positioning and implication of space, to land- 
seapes. The oil paintings, however, which are the 
most experimental of the works, show a breaking 
away from this style into a simpler, but more 
dificult, reliance on the brush strokes alone. Of 
the oils The Ritual is most interesting. The 
water-color Dream of the Sea is striking for the 
animation of the black lines over an amorphous 
stid of chalky blue and orange. (Mills, Feb. 15- 
Mar. 11.)—G.D. 


Morris Brose: This Detroit sculptor has complete 
mastery over his bronze material. In a series of 
small pieces shown here he uses “metalness” as an 
ent of composition, and, in some cases, of 
meaning. The sculpture is composed of “lines”, 
act as stilts or lacings, and planes both 
curved and flat. Brose casts his own work vary- 
ing the texture and patina of each piece; in addi- 
tion to the chalky green of acid-treated bronze, he 
is able to produce a variety of dark tones and 
even reds and blues. Most of the pieces here have 


a definite content—even affinities to primitive art 
and rituals—but are also handled as abstract 
sculpture. U.S. A., for example, is composed of 
flat planes and lines, almost parallel to each other. 
Apertures in the nearly rectangular planes echo 
these forms and create an additional counterpoint 
to the complex abstract pattern. Another larger 
piece (four by three feet), Ancestral Figure, is 
a three-towered, gratelike form which holds in its 
protruding curved prongs a figure wrapped like a 
mummy. It seems to be prepared for sacrificial 
burning. The lacings across the open front of the 
towers—or pillars—of the grate are part of this 
concept of the ensnared victim. Brose also does 
monumental pieces; he recently made a three- 
part sculpture for a public fountain in Detroit. 
(Peridot, Apr. 4-30.) —B.B. 


William Ehrig: The big marines of this exhibi- 
tion, though very conservative, are more than 
merely competent in their faithfulness to certain 
moods and qualities of the ocean. Ehrig captures 
especially well the effect of the surf crashing 
against the cavelike recesses of steep cliffs; he 
introduces a lively counterpoint of the light spray 
against the ponderous rectitude of the rocks and 
brings the sunlight in over the spume like a 
hurdler. In Golden Glow, a quiet sunset piece, 
the sun is already down behind the clouds, and 
the water in the foreground by the rocks is tinged 
by the double reflection of light as it falls from 
the upper sky against the rocks and glances ob- 
liquely onto the water, leaving a metallic tint. 


(Grand Central, Apr. 5-16.) —G.D. 


Joe Clark, William Sebring: The deep, strong 
colors of Clark’s very large abstractions form 
loosely co-ordinated masses which develop a com- 
pelling sense of push and pull, attraction and 
repulsion. Each of the four paintings has a re- 
frain or theme which is stated in off shades of 
white and consists of the implied action of op- 
posed thrusts and tangential passages of broad 
swathes. Sebring’s brightly colored paintings, 
though somewhat dominated by an idea—great 
snow fields of white out of which colored lozenges 
appear—are nevertheless lyrical and handsome. 
(Willard-Lucien, Apr. 4-18.) —G.D. 


Elaine de Kooning, Alex Katz, Jane Frei- 
licher: This is a lively and large show of small 
oils, cutouts and charcoal drawings by three well- 
known painters. Elaine de Kooning shows black 
and white studies which purport to be sketches, 
but have an air of completeness. Even in small 
scale her drawings have the verve and color that 
are familiar in her large oils. Best of the small 
paintings is an untitled sketch, moody and closely 
knit, in black and blue and violet. Jane Freilicher 
shows colorful and fluid drawings and oils, mostly 
of landscapes, which might be studies for larger 
paintings. They are vivid and spontaneous in 
effect. Alex Katz’s cutouts have the charm of 
favored objects, people who are friends, a studio 
corner, a hill against the sky. Their appeal is 
enhanced by his meticulous technique. (Tanager, 
Feb. 19—Mar. 4.) —H.D.M. 


Nathan Hale: The sculptor’s unusual technique 
of welding directly in bronze, steel and silver 
produces a roughhewn, sinuous skin, wrinkled by 
innumerable ripples of frozen flow. The exhibition 
is dominated by a series in which groups of figures 
express some dramatic moment, or play of emo- 
tion, or the implication of some social meaning. 
In Death of a Child the postures and gestures of 
the small figures center upon the man holding the 
dead child in his arms. If one takes all the groups 
together, they have an almost novelistic, narrative 
quality in the way they imply family groups, set- 
tings and community sensibility. The relations of 
the figures to each other carry more of the feeling 
than the plastic qualities of any given figure. 
(Washington Irving, Mar. 7-26.)-—G.D. 
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John Cu Roi, Sam Goodman: Like Mathieu, 
Goodman “sets” his impasto forms on a smooth, 
rich ground, which has the effect of giving an 
elegant framework to the abstract, plastic event. 
His central forms are violent and swashbuckling, 
and the total effect tends to be rhetorical. Cu Roi’s 
abstractions, with their rich, grainy textures, close 
harmonies and architectural enclosures of space, 
are quiet and still, and show great resourcefulness 
in structural rhythms. The rhythms are not estab- 
lished by implied motion, but by guiding the eye 
through progressions of forms which, themselves, 
are solidly fixed in place. The big divisions of the 
canvas brought about by these rhythms are fre- 
quently asymmetrical, as in Progression for Gray, 
in which a spacious flow of pale blue passes 
diagonally under a descending arc of irregular, 
light-gray shapes. One does not see the efflores- 
cence of emotion—as in Guston’s work, which is 
an obvious influence here—but a more or less 
homogenous infusion of feeling. (Willard-Lucien, 
Mar. 20-Apr. 3.)—G.D. 


Mitchell Siporin: Satire, intentional or uninten- 
tional, is all that rescues Siporin’s water colors 
from an obsession. The faceting of his figurative 
material is simply endless, even ridiculous, but 
its very absurdity becomes part of the joke, 
satirizing itself while performing its mocking 
dissection of the surfaces of a cast of characters 
including Rembrandt and Monet and, in a carica- 
ture of the nineteenth-century family portrait, 
the important Impressionists and Post-Impression- 
ists. This travesty of Cubism subordinates the 
emotional character of the images to a hammy, 
Laughtonish Rembrandt and a doddering, Col. 
Blimpish Monet. The single oil in the show is 
more under control, and Siporin’s dated Social 
Realism emerges with Soutine, Chagall, Modigli- 
ani and Pascin, consorts to a nude, appearing 
like concessionaires of an American carnival, 
circa 1937. (Nordness, Mar. 7-26.) —S.T. 


Sugai: Sugai’s broad pictographic elements— 
boxlike squares and circles or slender, vertical 
calligraphic scrawls—confine themselves to a 
limited use of color, generally a soft gray-blue 
or a vibrant red played off against black and 
white. The work has an evident freedom or 
casualness that one suspects is very necessary to 
the painting, rescuing the essentially limited 
pictorial means from a deadening monotony. It 
also modulates what would be a rather stark and 
designed imagery, softening it with the accidental 
by crude thrusts of line and shapes that only ap- 
proximate the true circle or square. The work has 
a kind of rough-and-ready balance and poise 
within its limited play of elements. But despite 
its freedom there is occasionally a decorative 
sameness that the manner does not disguise. 
(Kootz, Feb. 16—-Mar. 5.) —J.R.M. 


Theresa Bernstein: Fourteen of the paintings in 
this show are on jazz themes—musicians, dancers, 
etc. The figures are delineated roughly, the effort 
being to render typical rather than specific ges- 
tures. Similarly, the colors seem to have been 
chosen to evoke the tonalities and excitement of 
jazz: there is a lot of red and yellow and black 
and umber, the sharp contrasts suggesting the 
brightness of the music and the darker colors the 
shadowy, “spotlighted” appearance of the orches- 
tra in a night club. All this, together with the 
central grouping of the figures and the indefinite- 
ness of the background, leads one to feel that the 
painting is too dominated by the narrative idea. 
The large Still Life, with its traditional arrange- 
ment of bowls of fruit against a centerpiece of 
wild flowers, is far more physical and convincing. 
(Cober, Apr. 12-30.) —G.D. 


Andrew Johnson: These “primitive” paintings 
have their genuine appeal—meticulous studies of 
interiors and landscape views with a patient and 


loving care for green fields, blossoming trees, 
clusters of mustard-colored buildings along a 
quiet canal. The innocence and straightforward- 
ness of the painting, its occasional awkwardness 
even, save the work from an exploitation of its 
own manner. This is particularly true of the 
large Four Seasons, in which the single view, 
reading from right to left, changes from one 
winter through spring, summer and fall to the 
next advent of snow. In more sophisticated 
hands. the work would be merely clever. (Brook- 
lyn Arts, Apr. 24-May 14.)—J.R.M. 


Louis Bunce: Though well known on the West 
Coast, where he lives and where he has just 
completed a large mural for the new air terminal 
in Portland, this artist is not as widely recognized 
as he should be. An excellent craftsman who 
builds up his compositions with taste and care, 
Bunce portrays the mountains, cliffs and canyons 
of the West in a series of colorful, semiabstract 
canvases. His primary concern is with the struc- 
ture of the forms; yet, unlike the Cubists, he also 
emphasizes color, which ranges from lovely reds 
and yellows to more somber tones. His brush- 
work, now stroked in broad areas, now dappled, 
now fine, gives an interesting variation to the 
surface. Sensitive yet controlled, Bunce creates 
a poetic mood which stands in striking contrast 
to the violence characteristic of much contempo- 
rary paintings. (Meltzer, Mar. 29-Apr. 23.) —H.M. 


B. Arnold-Kayser: There are two essential images 
in the abstractions of this show, one being the 
skyscrapers of New York and the other the wind- 
swept ocean at Water Mill, Long Island—and the 
show is divided about evenly between them. In 
both series there is a fretwork of black lines 
superimposed upon a freely arranged color grid. 
In the case of the city image, it is like looking at 
the buildings through an intervening steel skele- 
ton of a building-in-progress. In the Water Mill 
series—which is much superior—the black lines 
suggest blades of dune grass tossed by the wind; 
they impart a darting, quickening energy to the 
broad planes beneath them, planes suggestive of 
lights and cloud colors reflected on water. Autumn 
-——Water Mill is striking for its ripe, suspended 
quiet, which, though the reference is oblique, one 
associates readily enough with the last days of au- 
tumn at the shore. (Pietrantonio, Apr. 1-15.) —G.D. 


William Thon: From a recent trip to Greece 
and Italy, this well-known artist brings back a 
group of water colors and oils showing the pic- 
turesque scenes he encountered. Fishing boats 
anchored in a Greek harbor, twilight over the 
ancient town of Mystra, the Baroque squares of 
Rome, the ruins of classical antiquity—these are 
some of the subjects Thon treats with grace and 
skill. His vision is a lyrical one in which the 
forms and colors evoke a poetical world of light 
and atmosphere. The pictures are charming, yet 
seem somewhat facile, remaining too much on 
the surface. (Midtown, Mar. 29—-Apr. 23.) —H.M. 


Boris Margo: Many of the recent abstractions in 
this show have the gauzy look of sheer, tinted fab- 
rics, an effect produced by the light “woof” of 
pale, staccato lines crossing the vertical flow of 
color. The vertical colors do not cohere in definite 
shapes or in bands, but seem to drift and blend 
into each other and into the background, like the 
hues in certain marbles and woods. In many of 
the paintings the vertical movement is brought to 
a summation in a thin, glowing line, like an in- 
candescent wire, running from top to bottom. 
The format is quite the same in most of the paint- 
ings, but the colors are various, ranging from deep 
russets to pale yellows and ivories. (Parsons, 
Feb. 23—Mar. 12.)—G.D. 


Philip McCracken: The thirty wood sculptures 
of this show are unusual in their forthright hand- 


someness, and in their combination of the poetic 
and the realistic. Like Morris Graves, McCracken 
uses the bird as a symbol of the animating intel. 
ligence of nature, an intelligence which is not of 
the individual forms, but shines through them, 
His handling of the bird is less mystical thap 
Graves’ and is somewhat more formalized, but the 
poetic conception is quite similar. In Bird Drink. 
ing Magic Water, which is carved from one piece 
of cedar, the bird is poised on the flat surface of 
a rock over an embedded piece of abalone shel], 
The continuous planes of the rock and the bird 
are simple without being schematic, and are nat. 
ural without yielding up the poetic idea to the 
demands of naturalism. The cedar has been torch. 
darkened to a deep, rich brown, and the grain of the 
wood is very handsomely utilized in conjunction 
with the curved planes. The similar but smaller 
Wren Finding a Grain of Truth brings the pervs. 
sive qualities of earnestness and delight to what 
is perhaps their most complete expression. (Wil- 
lard, Apr. 5-30.) —G.D. 


James de Martis: These paintings have a cer. 
tain wild flair, a freedom of manner that is not 
quite abstract nor, in any confirmed way, repre. 
sentational, and an extravagance of rich color. 
Occasionally there are reminiscences of Rouault 
and the Expressionists, but these do not point up 
any consistent influence. What ene does feel the 
lack of most noticeably is a sense of control—the 
kind of control that one does find in Figures ina 
Landscape, for instance, where the energies of the 
paintings are tied down to something concrete. 
There the vigor of the technique is measured by 
the uses to which it is put. (Hicks Street Gallery, 
Mar. 13-Apr. 2.)—J.R.M. 


Cameron Booth: In painting with acrylic tem- 
pera, Booth has chosen a medium which seems to 
have the aesthetic necessity of Action Painting 
built into it. He works in large, broad, level strokes 
which are sometimes widened into great patches, 
sometimes truncated into daubs, whorls, etc. The 
total effect is of a lyricism aiming at grandeur. 
Perhaps he comes closest in Surging, with its 
enormous interlocking passages of black and dark 
blue. Usually the palette is lighter and vey 
springlike in its harmonies. Booth catches much 
of the élan of the activity, but at a definite sacri- 
fice of structure, since the paintings tend to break 
down into the act itself and the ground upon 
which it occurs. If, as in music, the physicality 
of the event-in-time is meant to be preserved, it 
does not, as in music, reach a final rest in the 
structure of the whole. And this raises the ques 
tion whether it is enough, for the observer, simply 
to repeat the act again and again. (Schaefer, 
Mar. 21—Apr. 9.) —G.D. 


Mary Sloane: In these big abstractions greal 
swaths and paths of black, a little like Kline’s, art 
used as forms and images. They are not singk 
strokes, however, or clusters of strokes, but 
smoothly painted areas, in some cases resembling 
the timbers of a pier. This resemblance is height 
ened by the somber ground from which they seem 
to emerge, a ground that is like fog over wale! 
in the early evening. The black shapes have visual 
echoes, afterimages, reaching back into the 

scurity. Pungent whiffs of dark red and dusty 
orange emerge here and there, enlivening the gta 
light. There is a great deal of feeling in this w 

and of scale rather than space, perhaps because the 
foglike medium permeates and in a sense closes 
the space—which gives to the total image the ! 

that the objects are not so much extended inlo 
space, nor space so much articulated by the objects 
as that the whole is solid and has been boun 

by a frame. (White, Mar. 15-Apr. 2.) —G.D. 


Senen Ubina: Tabletops tilted to meet the = 
face plane lead to the confinement of still-life 
objects in private little cubicles. A jar, a compat 
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dish, fruits become the bases of a series of semi- 
abstractly patterned miniatures connected like the 

of a checkerboard or serially like a film 
sirip. Sashes and borders containing the aggre- 
gate rectangle are white. Sometimes a face drifts 
to the surface for a montage-like effect. The color 
js always low-keyed, the painting though dry is 
sensuous, the forms though ascetic are worldly in 
their decorative appeal. Ubina is a Spanish artist 
trained in Barcelona and Paris. (Monede, Feb. 
93-Mar. 19.)—S.T. 


Yutaka Ohashi: The swatch of gold leaf which 
Ohashi introduces somewhere in each of these 
paintings of clustered, shadowy forms spotted 
about gray and white fields becomes particularly 
poignant because it suggests the price the artist 
has paid to find one world in art. Ohashi came to 
Boston in 1950 to study and eventually won a 
scholarship entitling him to two years of study in 
Europe, after which he settled in Boston. In 1959 
he was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
moved back temporarily to Japan, where several 
of these paintings were executed. Nothing like 
assimilation has occurred, if only because the 
informality of the Occidental style is inimical to 
the placement of forms in a spirit of cultivated 
spontaneity. As the cultural heart of the matter, 
the patch of gold leaf pulses only faintly despite 
a setting resembling a two-dimensional rock gar- 
den. (Alan, Feb. 8-27.) —S.T. 


Hugh Gumpel: Nature is seen in various guises 
in the water colors of this show. Sometimes it ap- 
pears as a screen upon which are projected special 
effects of light, or a prevailing tonality. Sometimes 
the real properties of a landscape are anatomized, 
the close details brought closer and the far made 
more distinct in their distance than might appear 
in real sight. Again, an odd angle or line of vision 
will be selected, as in the late drawings of Rubens. 
Bird’s Nest, for instance, looks as if it were painted 
from the crotch of the tree so that the one ex- 
tending limb might be seen, with the nest fixed 
among the spires of the little branches. In the 
vistas and views of cities, Gumpel subordinates 
the real detail to a more formal composition which 
is notable for its play of swift, nervous lines 
against large, relatively unmodulated areas or 
masses, as of a hillside or the curve of an embank- 
ment. His colors are somber and on the whole 
closely harmonious, the contrasts being achieved 
primarily by light and dark. (G Gallery, Mar. 
15-Apr. 5.) —G.D. 


Ann Cole Phillips: A frame—where it is not 
designed to sell a painting to someone who takes 
the expensive furnishing as a sign that the mod- 
em work inside it is relatively harmless—can 
reveal much about the character and content of 
the work. One of Miss Phillips’ frames is particu- 
larly impressive—hand-carved, signed and copy- 
righted. The picture inside is abstract, as all her 
works are. Miss Phillips is interested in equipping 
her surfaces with the signs, symbols and colors 
to which she has reduced nature, then binding the 
lot in a rhythmically improvised painterly score. 
Her notation is extremely feeble at times, yet cer- 
tain works convey a transforming animation of 
painterly life that curbs an impulse to dismiss 
them. While the content is only obscurely deci- 
pherable, the best frame brings out—confirms, you 
might say—their luxurious spirit. But those works 
h are more memoranda than paintings can’t 

be helped, and, indeed, frames just as bare and 
ct only emphasize a mutual barrenness. 


(Chase, Mar. 7-19.) —S.T. 


Yvonne Thomas: An inescapable criticism is 
that these paintings are placed too neatly in the 
New York style and verge on being a compen- 
dium of its more adaptable techniques. But adept, 
the knowledge implements a personal, fresh, clear 
and uncomplicated lyricism—the kind one thinks 
of first, enjoyable, joyous and a little pristine. 


Wide brush-strokes and sweeps of color glissade 
to the plane of the bare canvas. The paint and 
the canvas are identified with one another, con- 
tinued into each other, and the consequent speed 
and thinness of the surface engender the clarity 
and singleness of the poetry. This is the dis- 
tinctive aspect. A well-used (if popular) device is 
a quick geometry such as occurs in one large 
work with a span of blue; this is a tilted vertical 
with countervailing horizontals. A seeming fore- 
ground and excessive space between single domi- 
nant strokes and background mar two or three 
paintings. Return is expertly done: wet green and 
tan scud across the surface and coalesce into 
crumpled triangles. (Stuttman, Apr. 5-30.) —D.J. 


Francis Celentano: These are rich, pulsating 
canvases, glowing with dark but vibrant color. 
In their effect they somewhat resemble medieval 
stained glass, but in paint handling and idiom 
they are current New York School. The compo- 
sition is intricate, but a single theme stated and 
restated gives it definition; the paint surface is 
manipulated so that the colors, subtly woven, 
reflect and glow. In the successful Magician and 
Blare, this talented young painter moves toward 
a personal style, in the full awareness of tradi- 
tion. He recently spent a year in Italy as a 
Fulbright fellow, after studying briefly with 
Guston. (Phoenix, Apr. 22—May 5.) —H.D.M. 


George Beattie: Shortly after its publication in 
1499 the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili was influential 
among the Venetian painters. At one point in this 
complex allegory the hero wanders in a ruinous 
and melancholy cemetery spread about a temple 
dedicated to the triple-formed Pluto. Contemplat- 
ing the large number of tombs and their antique 
inscriptions, he looks back upon the past. Beattie 
paints the necropolises of Etruria; the densely set 
tombs are the populace of the past. The front 
ranks are incisively drawn, the distant ones merge 
into texture. The color is opalescent and disso- 
nant. The means is polymer tempera on marble 
dust. Mantegna’s interest in antiquity was con- 
comitant with his need for its structure. Beattie’s 
interest is isolated and minor. Without a para- 
mount purpose the color and organization are 
unavoidably somewhat dull. The show is curious, 
but the past has changed since the Quattrocento. 
(Hirschl and Adler, Apr. 19-May 7.)—D.J. 


Antonio Joseph: The work of this Haitian 
painter, although it is ingenuous in its direct ac- 
ceptance of feeling, is knowledgeable in technique 
and composition, so that the strongly marked 
idiosyncrasies of light and subject strike one as 
being local rather than primitive. Joseph paints 
in strong but deeply grayed colors—blues and 
greens of heavily varnished casein—so that both 
indoor and outdoor scenes appear to be suffused 
with a kind of acidic twilight. The portrait called 
Boy is especially good. Our Cat, too, is striking 
for its formalization of the floor and wall planes 
of the interior setting. Joseph works within a 
balance of naive realism and the formal compo- 
sition of Synthetic Cubism. (Nessler, Apr. 18- 
May 7.)—G.D. 


Serena Rothstein: Many small oils on paper 
ring the changes on the use of triangles: whole, 
partial, massed, sparse, breaking into adjacent 
ones, and simply the three lines. Most have a 
definite format which, if occasionally unique, is 
always obscured by the familiar context. More 
serious is that the numerous intense colors are 
united by still more intermediate ones, which can- 
cels the brightness evidently intended. Paintings 
such as Descending Angle, in which the triangles 
are broken and interlocked beyond decipherment, 
and the surface fairly rich, continuous and force- 
ful, are enjoyable. (Bayer, Apr. 12-May 21.) —D.J. 


Sam Spanier: There is some comedy to the 
serious and barbaric, Christian blood and misery 
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of these encaustic paintings. It is impossible to 
guess their motivation, whether they are satire 
or misapplied updating. Christ is variously cruci- 
fied, shown as on Veronica’s veil, and held as a 
swaddled child by a Sienese Madonna. Predella 
arrangements, gold leaf, T-shaped eyes and nose, 
and other religious conventions are combined 
with high nubbly texture, purple and. red, and a 
modern “primitive” style. The work has rigidity 
and opulence—although only the latter in the 
better (since freer) smaller paintings—and is 
often both affected and naive, especially in the 
device of the maladroit eyes and nose. (Mayer, 
Mar. 15—Apr. 2.)—D.J. 


Suemi Tsuchidana: A tropical green is the color 
of all these paintings by a Hawaiian artist of 
Japanese descent who now lives in New York. 
Completed under a John Hay Whitney Fellowship, 
his canvases abstractly invoke a symbolism fairly 
obviously derived from luxuriant vegetation and 
his native archipelagic environment. The abun- 
dant foliage suggests a craquelure, and in the 
most successful work a sort of thick green lace 
meanders freely but closely over a black ground. 
The changing values of the green suggest the 
clustered masses of dense vegetation. In other 
works the abiding quality is marine, with shadowy 
masses rising horizontally, seemingly some dis- 
tance from the eye. It is fairly tight work for 
so lush an image, despite the cool flavor. (Har- 
rison Blum, Mar. 14-Apr. 2.) —S.T. 


Sonja Falk: The work in this first American ex- 
hibition by a German-born artist now living in 
Switzerland dates as far back as 1936. It shows 
a steady development built on the influence of 
Gauguin, with Miss Falk slowly and patiently 
emerging with a forceful style of her own. Miss 
Falk is disposed to be more anecdotal than the 
abstract inclinations of her structure are designed 
to permit, but makes her adjustments through 
color. Her impastos, which are worked consid- 
erately, take on more of the lush, heated values 
of Gauguin where the volumes are extended into 
flatter designs. Her palette tends to cool toward 
local values where realism is in the ascendant. 
She is more sentimental than sensuous. But 
when all aspects are balanced, as in The Deserted 
House (1958), an ingratiatingly sober expression- 
ism is the result. (Monede, Mar. 22—Apr. 23.) —S.T. 


George Ratkai: In most of these recent paint- 
ings a single, strongly conceived abstract figure is 
placed against an empty ground enlivened only by 
the texture of the brush strokes and by slight vari- 
ations of hue. The central shapes have a distant, 
ambiguous relation to the human figure—they 
are vertical, are solid volumes, and have outthrust 
appendages like arms and legs; but essentially 
they are compositions of abstract shapes reminis- 
cent of Gorky’s last period and of De Kooning’s 
abstractions in the late forties. The paint is ap- 
plied heavily in the central forms, with spatula 
as well as brush, while in the background it is 
brushed more or less level. Ratkai’s palette is deep 
and strong, and he is successful with different 
colors like violet and lavender. In The Orator and 
Isabella of Hapsburg, two of the most interesting 
pieces, the reference to the human figure is most 
explicit, though at no loss to the improvisational 
energy of the abstract shapes. (Babcock, Apr. 
4-23.) —G.D. 


Jacques Hnizdovsky: There are two different 
manners in this exhibition, one of still lifes fairly 
gracefully painted in a naturalistic tradition, the 
other of New York streets painted with stiff de- 
liberation. Both share the quality which is char- 
acteristic of Hnizdovsky, a quality of apprehen- 
sion frozen in fascination. The still-life subjects— 
the carrots against the tablecloth, for instance— 
are given quite literally, but are bathed in such 
an unearthly cold light that one sees them as 
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screen memories, keys to some shaking event that 
has been forgotten. It is as if, in the midst of ap 
excruciating domestic tragedy, one’s eye were tg 
fall upon the carrots on the table—they are 
momentarily framed, seen through an opening 
as it were, in the deluge of emotion; and years 
later, the emotions repressed, the image of the 
carrots recurs, ever-determined and brimming 
with ulterior meaning. The scenes of New Yor 
are similarly compelled. Housing Developmen, 
for instance, shows the boxed-in courtyard among 
the skyless buildings. The light barely suryiyes 
the brown and black tones. There are no people. 
It is like the stage set for a nightmare—but the 
actors have been dismissed because it is much 
more ominous without them. (Salpeter, Mar, 7. 
Apr. 2)—G.D. 















Paul Zimmerman: A facile mosaic of various. 
sized brush strokes holds together—paradoxically, 
by the consistency of its distintegrating effect— 
the fragments of landscape which Zimmerman 
chooses to paint. Landscape forms are broken 
down into a painterly code of planes which are 
modulated in relationship to a particular light, 
Goodwin Pond II shows a clearing in ocher, with 
light breaking through the trees as through a 
stained-glass window. As in his other works the 
shadows yield the larger masses. Zimmerman’s 
truth to appearances is distinct from his way of 
painting it; the planes do not affect his essential 
realism because they are abstracted from the 
brush and gesture and only roughly from nature, 
His realism begins and ends at the edges of 
things. Texture contrives a solution of the con- 
flict. (Seligmann, Feb. 13-27.) —S.T. 


















Minoru Kawabata: The recipient of an honor. 
able mention in the Japanese section of the 1958 
Guggenheim International, Kawabata is having 
his first one-man show in New York, where he 
has been living for the past year. The impact of 
Western action painting on his style has been 
assimilated by his attempt to extend a calligraphic 
impetus into purely abstract designs. A number 
of his canvases are entitled Rhythm and are given 
over largely to triangular forms and—where our 
painters might stick an “O” or an “X” or a few 
gratuitous lines—a kind of Oriental tache. The 
main movement is usually in the form of a wedge 
plowing through a wake of linear and painterly 
motifs that provide textural contrast—hard against 
soft. Sometimes shadowy forms lurk in the back 
ground. Color is relatively bland despite the red 
in a fairly ideographic composition and the sharp 
yellow-black contrast in the most successful Rhy- 
thm. In general, however, his intentions are ob 
scure, undecided between frontal and _ infinite 
space. (Section 11, Mar. 22-Apr. 9.) —S.T. 

















José Bartoli: A Mexican painter, Bartoli now 
lives in the United States. The sense of profusion 
in his abstract and semiabstract work is held to 
gether by light. He contrasts gleaming, faceted 
passages with an achitectural sense of surface. 
The Cathedral rises to a pinnacle of clustered 
reds, atomizing as it ascends and all but merge 
with a similar development in the sky entering 
from the left and fading toward the cool colét 
planes in the distance. In an earlier work a figutt 
drenched in an orange light becomes a radiat! 
silhouette against a blazing bush of textures ® 
which thin spaces carry through like veins. Light 
seems to increase in proportion to the disappear 
ance of image. (De Aenlle, Mar. 15-Apr. 3.)—S1. 












Arthur Okamura: The quiet oils of this fit 
one-man show might be described as a synthes# 
of (perhaps) Zen landscape and the abstrad 
painting that has derived from Surrealism. As ® 
the former there is a feel of improvisation, @ ® 
sponsiveness to the minute promptings of 

moment of perception; and as in the latter, * 
feel of vanishing forms—forms seen but inter 
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rupted by an emotion, as in the recollection of 
dreams, and the interruption is recorded. The 

taneous stroke is used as a form, and the 
palette is cool and restrained. Landscape along the 
Reefs perhaps retains most of the natural scene; 
Suspension of a Night Image, though evocative 
of visual sensation, is wholly abstract. (Fein- 


garten, Mar. 15—Apr. 2.) —G.D. 








Qronzo Gasparo: Sixteen small oils, mostly still 
lifes and some city landscapes, are shown by this 
yeteran exhibitor. The color is intense and 
bright; texture as detail is carefully painted on 
but never destroys the unity of the whole. Gas- 
paro has subjugated all the elements of painting 
to the joy of meticulously painted texture, which 
gives an abstract quality to these canvases. 
Thoroughly sophisticated, they are never chic or 
decorator-like. (Morris, Mar. 2-19.) —H.D.M. 
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Elizabeth Olds: There are occasional alternations 
in these paintings between a somewhat tightly 
constructed Cubistic style of flat, irregular or 
rounded shapes, and a more freely drawn ap- 
proach to the subject—Braque, say, as against 
Matisse. In both, the painting is set forth in an 
amiable and soft range of colors—dulled greens, 
blues, varied beiges and soft lemon yellows—the 
relationships between color and form worked 
through in a manner that is considered rather 
than unconsciously driven, and which gives the 
work a calm and leisurely air. The most success- 
ful works in these varied styles seem to. me the 
small Still Life with Bananas, its freely drawn 
cluster of fruit in a shade of olive green domi- 
nating the small format of the picture, and The 
Mirror, with its figures of jockeys constructed of 
variously shaped passages of color—blues, purples, 
warm tans. The gouaches, particularly the race- 
track studies, have a more direct and graceful 
linear style, somewhat decorative in its simplified 
color, but are works of considerable ease and 
charm. (A.C.A., Mar. 21—Apr. 9.) —J.R.M. 
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Robert B. Hale: These drawings are at once 
sophisticated and primitive. Hale, curator of 
American painting at the Metropolitan Museum, 
has used a long-handled brush to demonstrate 
anatomy lectures at the Art Students League, 
and that is the sort of brush he uses now to trace 
out fantastic patterns in black ink on white 
paper. The line he thus produces is a peculiar 
one, suggesting both precision and the random 
occurrences of blotted ink. In fact, Hale’s method 
is related to the Rorschach—and he is his own 
subject. As the drawing develops he finds its 
theme; Paradise Lost, Anti-Aircraft, Kittyhawk, 
Brisk Walk, Hibernation, Home from the Office, 
Tree Taking Care of Birds suggest the range of 
his associations. But while the drawings develop 
associatively, they are not free. Despite the dis- 
tance, they are knowledgeably controlled, im- 
peceably designed. Their paradoxical qualities 
are analogous to Hale’s method: what superb 
control is needed to exercise intention through 
such an awkward instrument! (Staempfli, Mar. 
2-Apr. 16.)—A. V. 
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Rose Alber: Gradual refinement has brought to 
Miss Alber’s misty landscapes a distinct harmony 

een vision and technique. A pale illumination 
suffusing her scenes reduces the forms to a kind 
of basic, stylized architecture, although the tight- 
ness of her drawing is still evident. She favors 
moonlight, producing a Cubism of shadows and 
fagades in Red Moon and Towers or an ambigu- 
ous, haunted quality in Spirit of the Bridge, 
where the diminishing perspective is a double 
image of the roadway and a ghostly figure. (Nes- 
sler, Mar. 28-Apr. 16.)—S.T. 
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Julius Tobias: A canvas that is entirely black 
May seem to have its opposite in one called 
Journey into White, but both are merely items 
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precipitated by Tobias’ effort to empty a painting 
of all but a particular surface and space which 
will breed particularity by interaction. Forms— 
such as they are—seem to appear as breaks in the 
surface in Journey or—in Tetrachord in Red— 
like shadows. Distantly, there is the promise of 
something—the moving planes in a work oddly 
titled Nefertete and I, in the light of the red one, 
the absence of it (filled by texture) in the black, 
in the infiltrating Impressionism implying the 
empirical that was, that might come again. (Stutt- 
man, Mar. 2—Apr. 2.) —S.T. 


Robert Bliss: These paintings and pastels are 
akin to Andrew Wyeth’s in that they observe 
reality closely in order to veil it. Perhaps, as 
with Wyeth, it is a matter of equality of obser- 
vation. Everything gets the same close treatment; 
nothing is emphasized. Here young male figures 
are seen performing gymnastic exercises, but no 
muscles bulge. The paintings are monochromatic, 
and both oil and pastel are used to the same 
dry effect. The figures have all their anatomy in 
the right places; that seems to be what the 
paintings are exhibiting. (Bodley, Mar. 21—Apr. 
2.)—A.V. 


B. L. Shruber: The large abstractions in this 
first one-man show, while not especially original 
(they are like Goodnough’s, Marca-Relli’s, and 
a host of others) are done with a great deal of 
skill and with real penetration of the form. The 
large Dark Night is notable for its use of black, 
which functions as a local color without over- 
whelming the others or creating an atmospheric 
heaviness. The mottled, abstract shapes, though 
numerous and active in their interlocking .and 
overlapping, achieve a quiescence, a kind of resid- 
ual balance recalling a previous agitation. (An- 
geleski, Apr. 18-30.) —G.D. 


Horace Clark: Cubism, in its “dilute” phase, can 
be used to conceal the human figure. This is 
especially apparent in some of Clark’s paintings. 
Planes are sought out and serve as an armor for 
anatomy. What we see is not a human figure, but 
a structure over it. Clark constructs these figures 
in groups and uses a narrow-range palette, mostly 
alizarins and blues. Several paintings, however, 
remove the Cubist structure and let the figure 
become a more continuous, monolithic form. In 
Arrangement and Tennis this is partially true by 
virtue of the faster brush employed. In Nudes 
and Figures Resting, the subjects are wholly re- 
leased, not only within themselves, but from the 
background to which they are attached in the 
Cubistically conceived works. Here also the drama 
that is implied in the gesture and position of the 
figures comes through more clearly, suggesting 
that this consistent interest of Clark’s is freed as 
the figures themselves are less subjected to a 
formal analysis, and the whole canvas is a setting 
in which they act as discrete but related forms. 
(Cober, Mar. 22—Apr. 9.) —A.V. 


Byron Browne: “Tawdry” is the condign adjec- 
tive for Browne’s paintings. The Fallen Angel is 
a mélange of anatomy suggestive of the dissolute 
sentimentality of John Carroll, of shreds of Picasso 
at his most glib, increased, and of touches of 
simulated Abstract Expressionism. A little orange 
or green is appliquéd to nondescript grays and 
browns. Despite some variation in the color the 
works have the similarity of being without it. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Mar. 19—Apr. 7.)—D.]J. 


Yuli Blumberg: A flexible realism, often incipi- 
ent abstraction, displays an unconcern for the 
idea that there may be an unalterable border-line 
between the two. A lack of stylistic definition or 
purpose is the context for several substantial 
paintings and a number interesting in part. Miss 
Blumberg should attend to selecting her goo 

qualities and subjects. The landscapes are superior 
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to the figures and Biblical subjects, which are 
usually unresolved and unassured—Four Figures 
form a rising band between two vacuous areas of 
ground and wall. The fresh and energetic land- 
scapes—the best is Green and Blue in the Park— 
suggest Soutine’s, but the brushwork has more 
the bluntness of German Expressionism. ( Artists’, 
Mar. 19-Apr. 7.) —D.J. 


Georges Liautaud: The metal sculpture of this 
show might be described as folk art—which it is 
—were it not for the personal imagination that 
distinguishes it from more conventional work. It 
is primitive Haitian—made of sections cut from 
gasoline drums—and it draws upon an imagery of 
voodoo tempered by Catholicism. The Virgin with 
Three Heads, for instance, combines aspects of 
the fetish with Christian symbolism. Devils and 
Captives, in which a horned devil leads a file of 
chained prisoners, seems to be more personal. 
Liautaud’s work was represented in the 1958 Car- 
negie International and in the last Sao Paulo 
Bienal. In its naiveté and unencumbered serious- 
ness one glimpses the qualities which made primi- 
tive work a source of excitement in the early part 
of the century. (Nessler, Apr. 18-May 7.)—G.D. 


Oscar Pantoja: What rescues Pantoja’s picto- 
graphic geometry from the clichés of primitivism 
is his ability to provide it with a painterly sub- 
sistence. Pantoja, a thirty-five-year-old Bolivian, 
produces flat symbolic structures interlocking and 
overlapping in patterns that run from shapes to 
linear quilts. They seem to have been incised 
upon a wall, the rich opacity of which is produced 
by painting strong, frequently primary, color over 
a dark, sienna ground. His scaffolding has some 
of the spirit of Miré, especially its linear disposi- 
tion, but being utterly abstract lacks humor. 
Rather, there is a commanding consistent inten- 
sity. (Sudamericana, Mar. 18-Apr. 1.)—S.T. 


Ramzi Mostafa: The work of this young Turkish 
painter, here on a Fulbright grant, lies within 
the New York-Paris idiom delimited by Pollock 
and Mathieu: a calligraphy—more or less elabo- 
rate—of tossed paint and frozen cataracts of 
color. Mostafa’s colors are bright and strong, but 
the contrasts are toned down by a selective 
handling of adjacent hues. The very small 
gouaches included among the oils are perhaps 
more successful, though not as original; in these, 
because of the size, the tossed patterns are more 
extensive and homogenous, and are therefore less 
assertive as individual forms, in which role they 


seem rather weak. (Angeleski, Apr. 1-16.) —G.D. 


Trieff, Fussiner, Tabachnik: Selena Trieff’s 
heads and portraits are painted facelessly in mud- 
dyish tones that share in the considerable im- 
provement over her work of last year by per- 
forming as realized colors. A smokily colored 
portrait measures its particulars to a sense of 
space dictating the flat, generalizing process. 
Howard Fussiner paints a pastiche of realism, 
Intimism and German Expressionism from Nolde 
to Jan Miiller. In addition he employs nineteenth- 
century subjects like Queen Victoria and military 
oficers. Ann Tabachnik uses more detail than 
either of her colleagues but also paints figures 
as simple outlined masses. Hers is a realism 
that struggles to keep subject matter in its place. 
A very outstanding study of three heads finds the 
middle distance between the particular and the 
general, There are many rewarding aspects to this 
exhibition. (Nonagon, Mar. 12-Apr. 20.) —S.T. 


Nagano Village Rubbings: With the current 
interest in things Japanese, this show of rubbings 
of village gods of the Nagano mountain region 
should be doubly welcome. Representing a genu- 
ine folk art of an isolated rural section, this art 
is little known even in Japan, although it pos- 
sesses great charm and beauty. The figures, which 


are carved in stone, have been reproduced by 
rubbings made in sumi ink on soft paper by Mr. 
Morizumi, an artist who has specialized in this 
technique. Some fifteen rubbings are mounted ag 
kakemono and make a small but fascinating dis. 
play. (Meltzer, Mar. 6-26.) —H.M. 


Tore Asplund: A member of the American Ng. 
tional Academy of Art, Asplund is characteristic 
of the best tradition of conservative water-color 
painting. Whatever the scene—the Catskills jp 
winter, the Gramercy Park section of Manhattan, 
the picturesque towns of Spain and France— 
the artist tries to present it exactly, with only 
slight modifications brought about by the de 
mands of the design. The best of his works shoy 
great skill, with a fluent handling of the medium 
—what they lack is any originality, any freshness, 
(Kennedy, Apr. 1-29.) —H.M. 


Eichen, Ross, Savage: Savage’s wood pieces 
run to sentimentally stylized images of fish (in g 
bas-relief) and more streamlined forms in studies 
of a snail, a rabbit and figure groups where a 
rugged realism nonetheless asserts itself. The 
paintings of Constantine Ross include British 
Sailor and a Friend and a portrait, Uncle George, 
which makes his other works seem mysteriously 
awkward and undeveloped. Isidore Eichen com. 
bines mazes of black line and scrambled colored 
planes in a series of chaotic water colors and 
drawings. (ARKEP, Feb. 29-Apr. 1.)—S.T. 


James Fosburgh: Of the contemporary Ameri- 
can painters working in what is essentially an 
Impressionist idiom, Fosburgh is undoubtedly 
one of the best. Loyal to the traditions of the 
nineteenth century exemplified by such men as 
Manet in France and Winslow Homer in America, 
Fosburgh paints a world which our grandfathers 
would have felt at home in, with still lifes and 
flower pieces and woods reflected in ponds. The 
pictures show a new awareness of structure, yel 
one cannot help feeling that this type of painting 
has not only been exhausted but no longer has 
anything vital to say. (Durlacher, Mar. 29-Apr. 
23.) —H.M. 


Charles Alston: These paintings are momen 
tarily pleasant and subsequently baffling and irt- 
tating. Every aspect of the several borrowed styles, 
lately Guston’s, is indeterminate. If a color or 4 
configuration of brush marks seems to warrant a 
second look, on that look its interest disappears. 
(Feingarten, Apr. 5-23.) —D.J. 


Charles Lapicque: This is the artist’s first one 
man show in this country, and the paintings gath 
ered together span the last twenty years. In the 
relation of the natural scene to the forms on the 
canvas, one senses the early work of Derait, 
though Lapicque seems to derive the justification 
of his fantasy from the more playful tradition of 
Dufy and Chagall. His strength lies in composi 
tion—and his weakness in color, for his colors are 
often so thin, shrill and falsely “intense” that 
they are repellent. Similarly, there is a rather 
willful feeling to the spontaneity of his pictorial 
improvisation. Granting these drawbacks, there i 
an undeniable animation. He is best when he i 
least ambitious, as in Roman Night, in which the 
sketch quality of the curlicues which define trees, 
ruins, moon is not violated by the size of the work 
or asked to carry more intensity than it can beat. 
(Loeb, Mar. 18-Apr. 23.)—G.D. 


Sigismund Adler: A world traveler since he t 
tired from a successful business at seventy 

returned to his first love, painting. Adler shows 
landscapes cribbed from the sumi manner W 

he learned during an extensive stay in Japat 
where he had his first one-man show. Adler is #@ 
amazing, energetic man of eighty-three who tf 
sumed his art career by going to Paris to study 
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with Léger. But in these scrolls, screens and 
individual ink drawings Mr. Adler went native 
entirely, and the fusion of East and West has 
given a kind of naive charm to what might have 
heen a tentative, even slightly primitive, realistic 
style. (Comerford, Mar. 1-15.) —S.T. 
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Gerald Samuels: In his third one-man show, 
Samuels exhibits abstractions composed of differ- 
ent colors of very close values. The palette of each 
canvas is different; glossy purple is surrounded 
by browns, red and neon-green in one picture, in 
another oranges and brown forms are contrasted 
to the dominant olive-green hue. In his large can- 
yases—the artist is also showing very small oil 
studies —the major forms of irregular oblong 
shapes are built up to a thick-smooth-surface im- 
pasto. He constructs these pictures as one would 
fit slabs of stone together to build a wall, but this 
heavy surface is varied in each picture in one area— 
usually a corner—where the paint is scumbled or 
swept in zigzags by a fast-moving brush. (James, 
Apr. 1-22.) —B.B. 
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James Leong: Everything in Leong’s work points 
to an experimental attitude. He works with thin, 
dripping paint, burlap cutouts and vinyl-treated 
paper crumpled gently to articulate figures and 
landscapes and organic shapes in lugubrious, 
desolate worlds. He grays and blackens his sur- 
faces but tips in color after the vestigial way of 
life and light that have departed. The composi- 
tions are invariably simple and muted. Washes 
and textures are the only particulars which im- 
pose. But Leong’s approach to his combined 
medium is so self-conscious that if in fact he is 
experimenting it is largely with the intention of 
giving a special fillip to taste. Each accident is 
anticipated in a conception that controls the 
mechanics of simplification. Taste and emotion 
are balanced in a veiled but stultifying equilib- 
rium. (Barone, Mar. 1-26.) —S.T. 
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Betty Esman: Bits of collage float or orbit into 
far reaches of gray or dusky blue space in these 
mixed-media paintings. Although the artist has 
very distinct technical ability and a fine sense 
for creating palpable distances, the work is some- 
how dissatisfying, as if it concentrated too much 
upon the illustration of an ingenious idea. Among 
the more earth-bound subjects, her Floral, a rice- 
paper collage in soft, muted colors, seems more 
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a interesting in a painterly way. (Roko, Mar. 28- 
a Apr. 20.) —J.R.M. 

Myron Mayers: A series of paintings of the past 
ai fourteen years deals with “The Consequences of 
sth: War.” Mayers calls upon the fractured time sense 
the of Cubism to give sequential images in compli- 
é cated compositions, as well as to portray individual 
sin in simpler ones. There is no doubt that he 
iis regards his theme, in both its personal and social 
a implications, as the only real issue of our time. 

. | (Carnegie Endowment International Center, Mar. 
ost | 6-13.) —A.V. 
are 
that 
ther Larry Day: One can’t see the tree for the leaves 
rial 1 Day's abstractions of what might be a detail 
eis of one in full bloom or an aspect of nature with 
eis | myriad shapes. A decentralized clutter of 
“ interwoven semiabstracted fragments and planes 
dik ae put together on an Impressionistic bias. The 
an illusion of depth is demonstrated through color 
we and movement of the frontal forms. The total 
elect is ingratiating if overly bland in color. 
(Parma, Apr. 12-30.) —S.T. 
a Villiam Littlefield, Jack Davis: More enfran- 
sein thised by color than previously, Littlefield’s forms 
hich | ~@escribed last season as unfolding and un- 
2pas, dulating—show an increased clarity of figuration. 
is a0 They are flat shapes devoid of coarseness, like 
o re § Peces of raw atmosphere lapping and flickering. 
study flux is arrested by cloying lavenders, aqua- 

















marines and alizarin pinks whose sweetness is 
curiously finite in so cosmic an image. Davis 
works with transparencies on unsized canvases. 
His images assume tubular and rodlike forma- 
tions regularized in a field of forces and germi- 
nating in somber worlds. Turbulent Image seizes 
on their incipient multiplication and in a stained 
and thrown design resembling a Frankenthaler 
cum Pollock emerges with a brilliant, happy out- 
burst of green, blue and red. (Nonagon, Apr. 22- 
May 10.) —S.T. 


Madeleine Gekiere: These furry, partly auto- 
matic drawings tend to fairly apocalyptic images of 
figures and animals and have a seriousness totally 
lacking in the irony usually associated with such 
invention. A few continuous looping ink lines on 
rice paper are built up with crosshatched textures. 
Sometimes a few drops of color are added. The 
figuration ultimately reaches an Expressionistic 
level that removes it from its principle source— 
Klee. (Babcock, Mar. 21—Apr. 2.) —S.T. 


Zoltan Hecht, Joanne Nachman: Miss Nach- 
man is Mr. Hecht’s student, and she reaches the 
quick of ideas which her mentor disperses in a 
variety of abstract images. Hecht has obviously 
clarified a point of structure for Miss Nachman 
but is not bound to it. He ignores this foundation 
and uses subjective color to rationalize his diver- 
sity that runs to freely organic shapes and fervid 
movement. Miss Nachman builds from canvas to 
canvas projecting moving planes from trees and 
the like toward an over-all unity of design. She 
works studiously with just a few colors. (Galerie 
Internationale, Mar. 17-31.) —S.T. 


Carroll Aument: Aument’s drawings, paintings 
and collages recapitulate the course of Cubism 
and arrive at one of its denouements—patterns of 
the irregular seams of flat areas. A laminated 
plastic panel compressing clear, precise shapes 
and dried-up liquids is unusual and diverse, but 
without organization. (Rice, Mar. 2—Apr. 3.) —D.J. 


Domenico Gnoli: The impasto of these paint- 
ings is so thick that the exhibition comes close to 
being one of low-relief sculpture, especially so in 
that the relief is of the represented object. In 
Linen Baskets, for instance, the four baskets jut 
out from the background, just as in The Bed the 
wrinkles of the sheets stand out in three dimen- 
sions. The backgrounds are heavily textured, but 
are flat—and, significantly, are without much 
animation, as if the painter’s interest lay too much 
in the special effects. (Bianchini, Apr. 12—-May 
11.)—G.D. 


Annie Lenney: Where Miss Lennie retains her 
light touch, skimming details and simplifying 
masses—as in Spring Again, with its sprays of 
pink-lavender lilacs—she paints a pretty picture 
with no frills imposing. But a certain harshness 
has crept into her Impressionistic landscapes. 
They are overpainted, beyond her talents, while 
straightforward realism in a pair of still lifes 
ends in doughiness. On the whole Miss Lenney 
has painted much better than this. (Eggleston, 
Apr. 18-30.) —S.T. 


Robert Conover: Conover is in command of a 
bold and angular style in these large paintings. 
Broad strokes in blacks and browns cut diagonally 
across the canvas in a generally free composition, 
leaving wedges of brilliant and beautiful color— 
clear blues, flame reds, varied shades of warm 
white. He is particularly successful in Winter and 
The City, and in the large horizontal canvas, 
Storm. This last painting, less abstract, more sug- 
gestive of a definite locale, is especially handsome, 
its dark angular tree shapes in greenish blacks 
and browns fretted with brilliant slashes of fiery 
reds. It is a vigorous and authoritative perform- 
ance. (Zabriskie, Mar. 21—Apr. 9.) —J.R.M. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Dorothy Hoyt: Washes and splashes of paint 
form cloudlike images in this series of paintings; 
the materials Miss Hoyt uses—an indestructible 
cloth, pellon, and special pigment—are a new 
discovery. (Juster, Apr. 18—May 7.) ... June Cor- 
wine: One of the cofounders of the March Gallery 
and long-time resident of New York City, Miss 
Corwine nevertheless draws inspiration for her 
figure work from the new Chicago primitive school, 
and from the Hartung group in Paris for her 
bright, well-conceived abstractions. (March Gal- 
lery Apr. 1-21.) ... Henry Coupe: Torsos and fig- 
ures are painted with thick, heavy strokes of pri- 
marily white pigment; the Modigliani-like figures 
are sharply outlined with a wide, black line which 
creates a stark pattern of negative and positive 
surface areas. (Duncan, Apr. 1-15.) ... Jerald Slat- 
tum: Post-Post-Impressionist paintings of land- 
scapes and still lifes, as well as figures a Ja Redon, 
are mainly involved with an interplay of close 
color tones. (Duncan, Apr. 15-30.) —B.B. 


Clement Renzi: When unearthed, Gudea, King 
of Lagash, and his family were just standing 
around discreetly grinning, intently big-eyed and 
big-nosed—and that is all these squat personages 
in limestone are doing. (Sculpture Center, Apr. 
3-22.) . . . Héléne Proteau: Small terra-cotta 
and bronze women with diamond heads and pea- 
sized breasts archly play the flute or coyly pose, 
and once uncover as Lady Godiva on an elephan- 
tine horse. (Sculpture Center, Apr. 3-22.) .. . 
Leonard Ricci: Black has been poured into gold, 
silver or copper paint to create grossly opulent 
and formless panels or, less frequently, decora- 


tive ones. (Trabia, Mar. 28—-Apr. 30.)—D.J. 


Sophie Onton, William Shuler: Onton uses 
Expressionistic devices to highlight the animation 
in scenes of dancers, bathers and musicians. Shu- 
ler’s work, on the whole, is abstract and consists 
of skeins of drip and spatter whirling independ- 
ently over the canvas and revealing, here and 
there, a form that one might take to be a tree or 
shrubbery. The long, thin, Cricket Song is nota- 
ble. (Burr, Apr. 24-May 7.) ... Trav Neid- 
linger: The artist’s eclecticism covers both 
manner and subject; the former ranges between 
a rough realism based on Expressionism to a 
mannerist delicacy, as in the water color called 
Costume Change. (Burr, Apr. 10-23.) . . . Ed- 
ward Levine: The large abstractions of this show 
are a kind of mood painting in which color har- 
monies (five or six shades of blue, for instance, 
as in Duality) and rhythmic patterns are used to 
evoke feeling. (Kottler, Apr. 4-16.)—G.D. 


Mike Leff: In his first one-man show he exhibits 
large, rather violent abstractions; in Times Square 
and My Window the paint quality and the color 
function structurally to give an impression of 
shrillness and excitement. (Phoenix, Feb. 26- 
Mar. 10.) . . . Amn Larsen: These small oils 
show a sincerity of approach toward what might 
be a new style, but the direction is not yet formu- 
lated, so that these are groping canvases. (Phoe- 
nix, Mar. 11-24.) .. . Edwin Jastram: This is 
not an auspicious debut for a first one-man show 
of a new member of this co-operative gallery: a 
series of multi-view heads done in a stylized and 
slick manner in color crayon seem to borrow heav- 
ily from the artist’s commercial-art background. 
(Phoenix, Apr. 8-21.) . . . Stanley Fein, Pat 
Hartman: Color abused and emasculated, laid on 
in heavy, dry swatches, characterizes most of 
Fein’s paintings; in one attempt to portray a fig- 
ure there is a glimmer of Soutine. Pat Hartman’s 
crisp and lively landscapes, semiabstract in han- 
dling, have a broadness and sweep that include 
the elements of nature that they portray; these 
paintings of woods and trees, sea and sky are 
done with feeling and assurance, and please be- 
cause of it: (Phoenix, Apr. 1-14.) . . . Lenore 


70 


Jaffee: In the oils and water colors that make up 
this show, the color is splashed and scrawled op; 
in some cases the paint becomes heavy and opaque, 
but the mood is not more intense because of jt; 
the best, Early Walk, is evanescent. (Phoenix, 
Mar. 25-Apr. 7.) . . . Erwin Fleminger: Th. 
motif running through this series of large rectap. 
gular panels in flat black is a barely discernible 
scratched line down the center; also shown ig q 
large white horizontal panel with a red stripe 
across it. (Phoenix, Apr. 22-May 5.) ... Wang 
Hui-Ming: These water colors by a prize winner q 
the Audubon show are subtly colored calligraphic 
images; skillful handling of the brush and a curioy 
density in paint quality give Migrating Birds and 
Mushrooms an evocative mood. (Morris, Mar, 2}. 
Apr. 9.) . . . Nieves Billmyer: These are Ab. 
stract Expressionist exercises complete with the 
now indispensable crayon and collage of old news. 
papers, etc.; the paint is troweled on in bright 
colors; black is often used as a compositional de. 
vice, and it sometimes succeeds. (James, Apr. 22- 


May 12.)—H.D.M. 


Arline Levin-Epstein: These heavily textured 
paintings combine, in a curious way, an Abstract 
Expressionist technique with an interest in vague 
reedlike or flowerlike forms that find their best 
expression in Muted Reeds, with its close-value 
mossy greens and gray-browns. (Panoras, Apr. 18 
30.) . .. Stuart Kaufman: There is an interes 
ing variety of emphasis, as in The Empty Room, 
between the broad, free expanses of the painting 
and its smaller, somewhat central concentration 
upon detail—figures overwhelmed in big chairs 
situated in dissolving interiors that are reminis 
cent of Sargent in their rich-brown, glossy spe 
ciousness. (Davis, Apr. 19—-May 7.) .. . Chi-Kwan 
Chen: The inventiveness of many of these slender 
water-color panels derives from the artist’s ability 
to fuse a myriad of decorative details into a 
over-all pattern, the glowing lamp-lights of Bath 
ing Moon, for example, or the red torii gates of 
Vermilion Jungle. (Mi Chou, Mar. 29-Apr. 23.) 
... Mario Agostinelli: A very robust painterly 
technique complemented with a sense for rich, 
heavy color seems very unfortunately saddled 
with an overly conventional use of the figure and 
exotic subject matter in these oils that occasional 
ly incorporate bits of flowered cloth as element 
of collage. (Selected Artists, Apr. 12-23.) —J.RML 


Nancy Singer: Although this St. Louis painter 
uses a number of devices to conceal her interest 
in maintaining a flat surface and an accompaly- 
ing strictness of edges—devices such as rough 
textured burlap instead of primed canvas, collage, 
paint dripped over a flat white figure with th 
gesture of a hand blowing smoke away im 4 
crowded room—she finally comes clear in Growth, 
in which three black, totemlike forms are pressed 
flat against the canvas, and locked together with 
the adjoining white space like a cross section d 
a tongue-and-groove joining. (Bodley, Apr. If 
23.) . .. Martha Hall: Diagonal stabs in bright 
colored oil and collage intersect to suggest tiger 
lilyish flowers, a flutter of dark birds or, perhap 
more exactly, the lines in the ground after a gall 
of mumbly-peg. (Bodley, Apr. 25—May 7.) «+: 
Edith Basch: An extraordinary portrait grow 
of an olive-skinned mother in a dark dress holé: 
ing an infant and supporting two other childres 
who lean on her shoulder and knee—a painting 
half-bred of Mexican realism and Early America 
portraiture—stands powerfully head and shouldes 
above some aqueous visions of Venice. (Bodley 
Apr. 11-23.) .. . David Atkins: Drawings ® 
black crayon, pencil and ink deal dramatically 
with scenes of organized labor; Free-Speech Figh 
(1956) makes you believe that, contrary to pop 
lar-opinion polls, there is still something the rash 
and file can fight for. The artist, a union man 
self, observes his subjects firsthand. 

continued on page™ 
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Meanings and Messages continued from page 25 


of the analogy that allows one to consider that art should lead 
either to the spiritual salvation of the individual or to the moral 
salvation of the species. The work of art may not be made for art’s 
sake: it is usually made for the artist’s sake and preserved for the 
enjoyer’s sake. And yet, once it is made and while it survives, it 
lives in its own mysterious right, solidly material yet paradoxically 
expressing the least material aspects of man’s nature, belonging 
by its very substance to this world, yet enigmatically hinting at 
worlds beyond. The enigma is of the very nature of the work of art; 
when we try to assign to it a spiritual or any other specific meaning 
we are mistaking its elusive nature, and when we look to it for 
results in the world of human behavior we are mistaking the pur- 
pose of its peculiar magic. 

I have said enough to show that my main objection to Jdeas and 
Images in World Art is to its messianic slant, its evangelism of Art 
for Life’s Sake. On the other hand, I recognize the value of the 
kind of general survey of the nature of artistic expression which 
M. Huyghe has undertaken, I admire the clear organization of his 
exposition, and I delight in the freshness of his approach to the 
artists he has chosen to discuss individually. 

Yet, even considered as the study in world art which its title 
promises, the book has limitations which should be mentioned. 
Sculpture and the lesser arts are poorly represented, even for pur- 
poses of comparison with the painting which is M. Huyghe’s main 
concern, There is too little discussion of Eastern—and particularly 
Indian—art, medieval art is almost totally absent, and both antique 
and primitive arts are scantily mentioned. Except for the repro- 
duction (without extended comment) of one painting by Turner 
and a single mention of Hogarth (not as painter but as author of 
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spe & The Analysis of Beauty), neither English nor American artists are 
. discussed, while Hugh Gordon Porteous appears surprisingly as 
i 


the one writer on art in the English language to receive mention, 


“| except for some psychologists who find their way into the appendix. 
ath § Moreover, while M. Huyghe moves on sure ground when he deals 
s ol § with the Continental European painters from Giotto onward whom 


he knows from the long years at the Louvre, he is less adept in 
peripheral fields, such as that of prehistoric art, where he depends 
largely on information supplied by others and where his conjec- 
tures are far less plausible than those he makes on Vermeer and 
Rembrandt. For instance, he presents a quite elaborate case for 
the idea that the control of space in painting can be attributed 
ultimately to the rise of agriculture and the appearance of the 
rectangular field. This leaves out of account the fact (of which 
an attentive visit to the Musée de Homme could have informed M. 
Huyghe) that some people who have never practiced agriculture 
are highly conscious of the demands of what we call the picture 
space; the salmon-fishing Indians of British Columbia and Alaska, 
with their elaborate paintings on pentagonal house-fronts and rec- 
tangular box surfaces, are one example, and it would be easy to 
put a case for the command of limited spaces being due not to 
agricultural geometry, but to the appearance of buildings with 
flat and regular sides demanding decoration. 

By and large, the faults and virtues of M. Huyghe’s book are the 
faults and virtues of French scholarship as a whole, which (in 
spite of a carefully cultivated and widely accepted myth of pre- 
cision) responds easily to cosmic enthusiasms supported on struc- 
tures of dubious logic, abounds in brilliant insights, delights in 
the kind of arbitrary limitations which arise from frank prejudices 
(people who speak English know nothing about art!), and does 
not blush over minor inaccuracies or conjectures that misfire. After 
the often arid meticulousness of our own academic treadmills, it 
‘§can be refreshing and stimulating; there is, after all, something 
to tempt every mind in encyclopedic cornucopias of knowledge 
such as M. Huyghe provides, and, if he makes us listen to a sermon 
for our dinner, so does many another fine writer on the arts from 
Ruskin (an Englishman whom M. Huyghe never mentions) to 
aux (a Frenchman whom he mentions with the reserve of an 
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SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
DAVID PARK 
ROBERT CRONBACH 
ANNE POOR 
ALEX KATZ 
REED KAY 


Visiting Artists 
RUTH GIKOW 
JOHN HOVANNES 
HERBERT KATZMAN 
DAVID SMITH 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
JACK TWORKOV 
and others 


July—August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Est. 1825 
illion dollar 
N E W ! 4%, cond. building | 
_ 


Painting in oil & watercolor. Life 
drawing, sculpture, mural work- 
shop. Skylighted studios. Prizes, 
medals, scholarships. Enter at any- 
time. 32-page illustrated catalog. 


5 E. 89 St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-4880 


















NORTON GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 





THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
of the University of Hartford 

Painting Sculpture Mj Art Education 
Graphic At Advertsing Desia 

B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 

25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Conn, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE @ MURAL 
Summer Session June 27-August 5 
For catalog: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











WHERE TO SHOW 


National 


Boston, Mass.: 1960 Boston Arts Festival, Boston 
Public Garden, June 3-19. Open to all artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes (Festival Grand Prize, $1,000). 
Entry cards due April 20, work due May 2. Write: Bos- 
ton Arts Festival, 31 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Henri Studio Gallery Monthly Juried Shows. Open to 
all artists. All media. Prize: one-man show. Fee: $5. 
Write: Henri Studio Gallery, 1247 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Chautauqua, N. Y.: 3rd National Chautauqua Ex- 
hibition of American Art, Chautauqua Institution, July 
3-23. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, 
pastel. Jury. Prizes (first prize for oil, $1,000). Entry 
cards and crated work due June 17, other work due 
June 18-20. Write: Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Registrar, Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Gloucester, Mass. : 3rd Summer Art Festival. Glouces- 
ter Art Institute and American Historical Association, 
June 15-July 10. Open to all artists. Media: oil, casein, 
water color, small sculpture, graphics. Fee: $5 for non- 
members. Entry cards due June 6, work due June 10. 
Write: Director, Gloucester Art Institute, 22 Western 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Hollywood, Calif.: The John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey Scholarships for advanced study of painting and 
drawing in the conservative mode. Approximately $3,000 
per year awarded to one or more contestants at the 
committee’s discretion. Open to American citizens, 
usually between the ages of 18 and 35. Applications 
continuously accepted. Write: John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey Scholarship Committee, Box 3149, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


New York, N. Y.: Overseas exhibitions of American 
graphic art sponsored by U. S. Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Art, organized and se- 
lected by the Society of American Graphic Artists. Open 
to all U.S. printmakers. Entries due May 28. Write: 
Society of American Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Arts Center Gallery Monthly Shows. Open to all artists. 
Media: painting, sculpture, graphics. Purchase prizes. 
Fee: $5. Write: Arts Center Gallery, 545 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Caravan Gallery First Annual Prize Group Show, May 
4-31. Open to all artists. Media: all except sculpture. 
Jury. Purchase Prize. Fee: $5. Entry cards and work 
due April 18-25. Write: Ron K. Bayford, Director, 
Caravan House, 132 East 65 St., New York 21, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. Open 
to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Work for May exhi- 
bition due April 11-12. Write: Ruth Yates, Director, 
City Center Gallery, 58 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Newport, R. I.: 49th Annual Exhibition, Art Asso- 
ciation of Newport, July 2-24. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, prints, small sculpture. Jury. 
Fee: $2. Entry cards due June 10, work due June 17. 
Write: Annual Exhibition Committee, Art Association 
of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Art Center Drawing and Mono- 
type Exhibition, May 1-21. Open to all artists. Media: 
all drawing media and monotype. Purchase prizes. Fee: 
$2. Entry cards and work due April 22. Write: Karl J. 
Moehl, Art Center, Glen Oak Pavilion, Peoria, Ill. 


Portland, Me.: Portland Summer Art Festival, Port- 
land Museum of Art, July 20-Sept. 3. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $4. Entry cards and work due June 29. Write: 
Festival Committee, Portland Museum of Art, 111 High 
St., Portland, Me. 


Potsdam, N. Y.: New York State University College 
of Education International Drawing Competition, Col- 
lege Union Art Gallery, April 20-May 27. Open to 
artists of any country. Jury. Prizes. Work due April 
16. Write: Drawing Competition, SUCE, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y.: Central Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester Religious Arts Festival, April 28-May 8. Open 
to all artists. Media: painting, drawing, print, enamel 
mosaic, scalpture. Jury. Prizes. Write: Carl F. 
Kaelber, 50 N. Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


, 


Virginia Beach, Va.: 5th Annual Boardwalk Art 
Show, Virginia Beach Art Association, July 7-11. Open 
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Youngstown, Q.: 25th Annual, Butler Institute of Apr. ) 
American Art, July 3-Sept. 5. Open to all artist, paaivete of | 
Media: oil, water color. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $2 paintings in 


Entry cards and work due May 1-June 5. Write: See’ 
Butler Institute, 524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, 0, %y = = 


young “Abst 
that have no 
investing no 
Albany, N. Y.: 25th Annual Exhibition, Artists of }pression. (C 
the Upper Hudson, Albany Institute of History and [jp the name 
Art, June 3-July 4. Open to artists living within a 109 destroys pai 
mile area of Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel, y I 

drawing, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards puffs in bla 
and work due May 18-22. Write: Albany Institute of | who smashes 
History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 10, N.Y, work. (Reub 


Bristol, Va.: 17th Annual Exhibition, Virginia J |* 98 “™ 
termont College, May 1-28. Open to artists of Va., W. Va, odes of his 
Tenn., Ky., N. C., Ga., Ala., and D.C. Media: oil, | glass, wire, 
water color, drawing, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee: oil, | records a da 
$2; other $1. Entry cards due April 2, work due April d 
12. Write: Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, Virginia Intermont loreground 
College, Bristol, Va. Tyround a me 

random-strok 
Caldwell, N. J.: Family Service of West Essex and his medium 
Verona-West Essex Art Association Exhibition, Caldwell |, A 
Women’s Club, May 1960. Open to all New Jersey |')+-* “rm 
artists. Media: all painting media, drawing, prints. Jury, |paimler pres 
Entry cards and work due April 14. Write: Mrs. Jud- jeven elegant 
son Schiebel, Family Service of West Essex, 265 Bloom oils and lanc 
field Ave., Caldwell, N. J. : 

ing of a re 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: Hunter Gallery lst Annual, }powerful for 
May 8-June 4. Open to artists of Ky., Va., N. C., S.C, fadmit. (Bod! 
Ga., Ala., Miss., Tenn. Media: oil, tempera, water color, 
gouache, mixed. Jury. Prizes. Work due April 15, 
Write: George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, 10 Bluf Ida B. Rou 
View, Chattanooga 3, Tenn. ence in a Cc 
x rather haltin; 
Clinton, N. J.: Hunterdon County Art Center 7th ie Geidiy o 
Statewide Exhibition, June 5-July 5. Open to all New y 
Jersey artists. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. 16-30.) .. «J 
Prizes. Work due May 15. Write: Hunterdon County {squeezed out 
Art Center, Clinton, N. J. ‘n paintings 


Dearborn, Mich.: 14th Annual Exhibition, Michign |“ 28-Apr. 
Water Color Society, May 22-June 10. Open to present | "cing psych« 
and former residents of Michigan. Jury. Prizes. Fee: fifties, Kalisc 
$3.50 for nonmembers; $2.50 for members. Work due | jonicm most 
April 29. Write: Roberta MacMullan, 7640 Littlefield 


to all artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Mrs. Go 
Atwill, Mayflower Apartments, Virginia Beach, Va 


Regional 


Blvd., Dearborn, Mich. ‘eelings are 
tween flat anc 
New Canaan, Conn.: 11th Annual New ad jnationale, Ap 


Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture, Silvermine Guild . 

of Artists, June 5-July 4. Open to artists from the sit imentality of 
New England States, N. Y., N.J., Penna. All painting | USty setting: 
and sculpture media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Write: | ittist whose 
Mrs. Ethel Margolies, Silvermine Guild of Artis! | Hammer, M 
New Canaan, Conn. lecorative, ¢ 


New Orleans, La.: 1960 Annual Competitive Exhi- done with ot 
bition, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, May 17-July 3 ilso a noveli 
Open to residents of Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss. ‘seques Jol 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Texas. Media: all painting, @ Geadian 
drawing, graphics, sculpture, photography, all crafts. |’ a ar 
Prizes. Jury. Fee. Entry cards and work due April % | ape with < 
May 8. Write: J. J. Brody, Isaac Delgado Museum of |latter, who d 
Art, City Park, New Orleans, La. terview, atte: 


(Paris, Mar. 
Portland, Ore.: 9th Biennial Exhibition of North Wilecs: 
west Ceramics, Oregon Ceramic Studio, May 13-June |" pes, ‘ 
11. Open to residents of Ore., Wash., Mont., Idaho, painted in a : 
Alaska, B.C. Pottery, ceramic sculpture and enamé jartist who has 
eligible. Work due April 27. Write: Oregon Ceramit |4ny 15-26.) . 
Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland 1, Ore. ages a differer 


Spokane, Wash.: Pacific Northwest 14th Annu realism to co 
Exhibit, Cheney-Cowles Memorial Museum. May 11-Juse well wrought, 
12. Open to residents of Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. z 6)... Erna I 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Entry cards and work due May wehitectural | 
3. Write: Nan Wiley, W. 2952 Grandview, Spokant ral | 

Measure of ty 


Wash. 

: Apr. 25~May 
Tarrytown, N. Y.: Junior League of Tarrytown dad |p inted in fre 
Annual “Art in the Park” Exhibition, May 14-15. Ope into ol 
to artists from Hastings through Montrose and Rock pia 
land County, N. Y. Jury. Write: “Art in the Park: /fades. (Fleisc 
Box 102, Tarrytown, N. Y. 














Toledo, O.: 42nd Annual Exhibition, Toledo Ar 
Artists, Toledo Museum of Art, May 8-June 5. Open# 1-2 
residents of designated Ohio and Michigan counlieP“*)... Ru 


All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Entry cards and wompp&aints portrait 
due April 14. Write: Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, ® Argent, Mar 
White Plains, N. Y.: Hudson Valley Art Asso}. deportme 
tion 32nd Annual Exhibition, Westchester County G# ptures is ] 
ter, May 1-8. Open to artists residing in Westchest - 16.) ... 
County and region bordering the Hudson River. Medit'Bonics of a sim 
oil, water color, drawing, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fay with 

$6. Work due April 26. Write: Cathy Altvater, Secy nat 
160-15 Powell’s Cove Blvd., Beechhurst 57, N. Y. Pes. (Arger 
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THE GALLERIES 
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Apr. 429.) ... Leonard Kirschenbaum: The 
naiveté of composition and image makes these 

tings in gouache inadequate to the complexity 
of the theme: “Sensations of Time.” (Aegis, Apr. 
1-28.) ... James Coggin, Barbara Darr: Two 

g “Abstract Expressionists” present canvases 
that have not yet wrestled with the problems of 
investing nonobjective forms with imperative ex- 
pression. ( Carmel, Apr. 8-27.) ... James Dine: 
jn the name of revolt against “aestheticism,” Dine 
destroys painterly values and substitutes powder 
pufls in black tar; the act is that of the child 
who smashes his toys because he can’t make them 
work. (Reuben, Apr. 15—May 5.) ... Bob Crewe: 
A song writer and singer, Crewe presents epi- 
codes of his travels through Manhattan in smashed 
glass, wire, paint tubes, bottle caps, etc., and 
records a day by the seashore with shells in the 
joreground of the square canvas and wire mesh 
wound a metal boat that looks like a door in a 
random-stroked sky; it’s hard to see what he sees, 
his medium is so opaque. (Bodley, Apr. 18-May 
. Arnaldo di Leo: A young Italian-born 
painter presently limits his abilities to tasteful, 
even elegant, still lifes and flower paintings in 
oils and landscapes in water color; an ink draw- 

ing of a reclining nude exhibits an interest in 
ual, }powerful form that the paintings do not now 
_C, fadmit. (Bodley, Apr. 25-May 7.)—A.V. 
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sing j'da B. Routh: A teacher of chemistry and sci- 
ence in a city high school, Miss Routh paints 
rather halting water-color landscapes but handles 
2 the fluidity of Thistles capably. (Barzansky, Apr. 
ry, 16-30.) .. . Pat Mangione: Realism is gradually 
unty {squeezed out by abstraction and the large form 
in paintings which favor warm color. (Rehn, 
es Mar. 28-Apr. 16.) .. . Hans Kalischer: A prac- 
ent |ticing psychologist who took to painting in his 
Fee: |fifties, Kalischer lightens his melancholy expres- 
jsionism most notably in the landscapes, where his 
‘eelings are not compromised by a struggle be- 
tween flat and modeled approaches. (Galerie Inter- 
jand jnationale, Apr. 18-30.) . . . Vineiata: The senti- 
vu \mentality of these portraits and sexy waifs in 
sting | Misty settings is intended as romanticism by this 
rite: | artist whose real name is Joseph Wallace King. 
tist® | Hammer, Mar. 1-12.) . Emanie Arling: 
lecorative, quasi-primitive flower paintings are 
Exhi- \done with obvious pleasure by an artist who is 
ly 3.|ilso a novelist. (Iolas, Mar. 1-15.) . . . Jean 
Miss. | ‘geques Jolois, Georges Tremblay: Both are 
a4 canadian artists, the former approaching land- 
i] % |eape with chalky, simplified forms, while the 
m of |latter, who died recently during a television in- 
‘erview, attempted a more vigorous approach. 
(Paris, Mar. 1-17.) . . . Carolyn Pruyn: Resort 
jue pes, coastal scenes and mountains are 
daho, \Painted in a stiffly realistic fashion by a youthful 
samél jartist who has worked and studied abroad. (Artzt, 
rami '4pr, 15-26.) . . Henry Gorski: This artist man- 
ages a different style for each painting, from stylized 
nou |talism to complete abstraction; one or two are 
ie well wrought, technically. (Crespi, Apr. 25-May 
z 6.) ... Erna Manderman: Color patches, vaguely 
4 uchitectural in character, are sifted according to 
measure of translucency in hasty fashion. (Crespi, 
Apr. 25-May 6.) . . . Chaim Fleischman: 
= Fainted in freehand style, milky planes fall loosely 
Rod (tk into plastic equivalents of architectural fa- 
Park,” fades. (Fleischman, Apr. 3-22.) . . . Alice For- 
: Planes, detached from Cézanne, enter a De 
Staél phase, producing adumbrations of landscapes 
pen 8 @ series of impelled impastos. (Camino, Apr. 
— >). - Ruth M. White: An Oklahoma artist 
‘i $ portraits of the Indian women she admires. 
a Argent, Mar. 7-26.) . Cheryl Ellsworth: 
er | 


















Te coca of the stylized realism of these 
y Copliptures is largely academic. (Argent, Mar. 28- 
chestPipr. 16.) .. . Marguerite Malval: The architec- 


a 7 i cs of a simplified Cubism mingles fairly grace- 
Secjf/Y With nature in these gently evocative land- 


‘ es. (Argent, Apr. 18—May 7.)—S.T. 








IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there's room for you in one of the special 
classes. “‘Why not register for a month or more?”’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 


SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., MP.A., B.A.E. and MA.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e@ 
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An important and much used tool by sculptors, 
carvers, cabinet, pattern and model makers and 
industrial arts schools are the cabinet rasps. To 
fill most requirements, the rasps are available 
in smooth and dead smooth cuts, and the 12” 
is also available in coarse cut. 


Length Cut Smooth Dead Smooth 
8" each $1.80 $2.05 . 
10” each 2.05 2.40 
12” each 3.00 3.40 
12" cut coarse each 2.50 


ROUND RASPS 


0 <7 


Very essential rasp on curved surfaces, recesses, 
grooves, enlarging and correcting run-off holes. 
Available in smooth and dead-smooth cuts. 


Length Appox. Size Cut Smooth Dead Smooth 
6" 5/32" each $1.25 $1.35 
8” Ye" each 1.65 1.95 
10” ye" each 1.85 2.35 
12" Ya" each 2.10 2.75 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 
Send for free 12 page folder on 
wood carving tools and supplies. 


Headquarters 


Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Co ors 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 


CERULEANS BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpigz & Sperrze, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training in Fine and Commercial 
Art leading to B.F.A. degree. New dormitory 


eenter. Many University activities, and cul- 
tural and industrial advantages ot St. Louis. 


Write for bulletins 





KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, Room 20 

Washington University, St. Louis 30, Mo. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 

College Credit 

ARNEST oe 
PAINTIN 
Raapeeee TS SCULPTURE 
DARRIAU GRAPHICS 
EAGER DESIGN 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale ART HISTORY 


Colorado Springs, Colo. ART EDUCATION 








MUSEUM 


STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 










QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 





25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-46600 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 
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Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 


CANVAS SALE 


















45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ............ $ 8.49 roll 
eee Meee wee coe s 9.95 

ee a ee I be woke nee 12.50 “ 
54° x6 yd. “ OF Nin OM a BG tee occ 17.50 “ 


No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 3 


62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 






GALERIE CREUZEVAULT 
9 AVENUE MATIGNON 


Paris 8e Bal: 36-35 


GERMAINE 


RICHIER 


April 5-30 


CLAVE 


May 3-31 


GEORGES 


ROUAULT 


June 3—July 15 











PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 











NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 
ART INSTITUTE, Mar. 15-Apr. 17: Collec- 
tor’s Items; Mar. 22-Apr. 17: Student 
Annval 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
HARPUR COLLEGE, Apr. 1-22: Modern 
Paintings from the Nelson Rockefeller 
Collection 
INSTITUTE OF ART AND HISTORY, Apr.: 
Faculty Exhibition; David Smith; Mar. 29- 
Apr. 17: M. Sharpe 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
MUSEUM, eo% 1-24: Eskimo Art 
ATLANTA, G. 
ART ASSOCIATION, Mar. 29-Apr. 21: 
Late 19th and Early 20th Century Amer- 
ican Paintings; Mar. 31-Apr. 17: Modi- 
gliani; Apr. 3-22 A. Wolf; Apr. 15-May 8: 
ae Apr. 24-May 8: 6th Annual Painting 
of the Year Show 
NEW ARTS GALLERY, Mar. 20-Apr. 8: W. 
Freed; Apr. 17-May 13: Paintings and 
Sculpture 
BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY 
STAATLICHE KUNSTHALLE, Mar. 12-Apr. 
24: L’Art oon Francais 
BALTIMORE, 
MUSEUM, "2 — 15: A. a nail 
WALTERS ART GALL RY, Feb. 20-Apr. 
Stained and Painted Glass Panels; os 
23-June 5: 5,000 Years of Persian Art 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
HAUS AM WALDSEE, Mar. 12-Apr. 10: W. 
Werner 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM OF ART, Apr. 1- 
30: 52nd Annual Jury Exhibition; Apr. 3- 
May 21: Contemporary French Tapestries 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY ART GALLERIES, 
April: David Fredenthal 
BOSTON, MASS. 
KANEGIS, Apr. 2-21: R. Hamilton; Apr. 
23-May 12: T. Morin 
MIRSK!. Apr. 2-30: Mary Shore 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 14: Courbet Loan 
NOVA, Apr. 5-23: D. Shaw; Apr. 26-May 
14: M. Reich 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Apr. 8-May 8: 
Lyonel Feininger 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FOGG MUSEUM, Apr. 27-May 29: Rem- 
brandt Drawings 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
WILSON COLLEGE, Apr. 1-30: Engravings 
of Pieter Brueghel the Elder 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MINT MUSEUM, from Apr. 10: Richter 
Collection of Contemporary American 
Paintings: Apr. 1-30: Modern French 
Printmakers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ART INSTITUTE, Apr. 13-May 15: 15 
Painters from Paris; Form Givers at Mid- 
Century: Apr. 8-May 8: E. Weston, pho- 
tographs 
FINDLAY, April: G. de L‘Ain 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Mar. 14-Apr. 15: J. Tschichold: 
Apr. 2-May 22: 1960 Internatioral Print 
Biennial; Apr. 22-May 30: W. Zorach 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, N. Y. 
VERA LAZUK GALLERY, Apr. 2-30: J. A. 
Buzzelli 
COLOGNE. GERMANY 
KUNSTVEREIN, Apr. 16-May 22: Italian 
Futurists 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
FINE ARTS CENTER, Apr. 6-30: Morris 
Graves 
COLUMBIA, S$. C. 
MUSEUM, Apr. 17-May 15: Seth Eastman; 
Apr. 3-Mav 8: Impressionism 
DALLAS, TEX. 
MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 
Mar. 22-Apr. 24: Museum Collection 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Apr. 17-May 
8: J. Rorem; a. 24-May 15: J. Noe 
DAYTON, 
ART INSTITUTE. Apr. 6-May 1: R. Thomp- 
son; from Mar. 26: Chrysler Collection of 
French Paintings 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
ART CENTER, Mar. 27-May 8: 12th An- 
nual lowa Artists 

ERMA 


ESSEN, NY 
GALERIE VAN DE LOO, April: Emilio 
Vedova 


EUGENE, ORE. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Mar. 1-Apr. 10: 750 
Yeors of Chinese Painting; Apr. 19-May 8: 
Daumier and Callot; Apr. 26-May 15: 
Wood; sculpture and araphics 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 

= GALLERY. Mar. 25-May 8: Anders 
‘orn 


GREENSBURG, 
WESTMORELAND ‘County MUSEUM, Apr. 
3-May 1 Rowland: 


HAGEN, ‘ Gamma NY 
KARL-ERNST-OSTHAUS-MUSEUM, Mer. 20- 
Apr. 24: Archipenko 

HAMBURG, NY 

KUNSTVEREIN, Mor. 18-Apr. 18: Hans 
Arp; Apr. 15-May 15: E. Roeder and 
Werner Drenckhan 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 







PHOENIX, ARI: 
MUSEUM, Apri 
Billy Pearson C 
Collection; as 


CARNEGIE INS 
Oth Annual Ex 
Artists of os 

Centu 
19th D. ol 
MF ART —o. 

isitions 
PRINCETON, N 

































HANOVER, GERMANY 
KESTNER-GESELLSCHAFT, April: k, 
tage, L. Chadwick 
JOHN HERRON “ART MUSE 

UM, 
Drawings from Latin America Aor. ta ames, PA _ 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. PUBLIC MUSEU 
ART MUSEUM, Mar. 27-Apr. 14: M. Wood) 20-Apr. 10: Nat 
B. Smith, R. Hurst en Artists “ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WM. ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, apg} ART ASSOCIATI 
10th Mid-America Annual Exhibition | circus Paintings 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. D, Vv 


RICHMOND, 
ART CENTER, Mor. 11-4 lO Wo ae _ 
olor iety Soon oe ? 
24; J. Baldessari; Apr. oe 1: Greet oeent, Ww. ' 
European Printmakers; Apr. 17-May Jf. STUDIO 7 . 
Ist 1960 All-Media Membership Abstractions~ V 
LA PLATA, ARGENTINA 
ART GALLERY, Apr. 1-15: M. Lazansky 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
GALERIE KASPER, Mar. 29-Apr. 15: D 
Informal Group 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, Mar. 27-May # 
Facets of Art 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
MUSEUM OF ART, Apr. 3-24: Arts 
Southern California, E. Warner; ; 
la Suite Vollard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
COUNTY MUSEUM, Apr. 1-May 3: Ing 
Collection of Old Master Drawings; April S20 tpancis 
Hirschhorn Collection of Modern CALIFORNIA 
re OR, to 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Mar. 22-Ap. a . 
17: Artists of the Great West; Apr. = Row 
May 15: California Water Color Soc cones se 
TOWER GALLERY, Mar. 15-Apr. 10: 1. DE YOUNG M 
Hamaguchi, K. Minami; Apr. 12-May Ht Norwegi Ta 
Westwood Art Association nek tobe 
LOUISVILLE, KY. pie xe 
CURRIER GALLERY, April: 5 Centuries SANTA BARBS 


Drawings; Exotic ‘Art; Apr. 15-May Is} MUSEUM OF A 


May 8: Klee; 4 
SCRANTON, P 
EVERHART MU 
Japanese : li 
Apr. 17: ( 
iniel ‘Ar 


les 
wT LOUIS, MC 
city ART MU 
Primitive Art; 
Group; Apr. 1 
ST. fouls UNI 


FINE ARTS G 
ish Master 
























IN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Apiil 
Ist Invitational Print Show 
STATE ART DEPARTMENT, to Apr. 9: 
Spruce; Apr. 4-27: C. Allgood; Apr. 
May 7: W. Pachner; Apr. 4-22: D. Ross SEATTLE, WAS 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. FRYE MUSEUM 
ART CENTER, to June 12: Japanese te Dieater. 
Apr. 7-May 15: Chinese Art Owned ig. e Crofism 
Wisconsin; Apr. 28-May 15: 7th Oseines 
Exhibition of the Art Directors Club aUscUA ya 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Mar. @aiiaious Fong 
Apr. 24: The Sumptuary Arts SELIGMAN G, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. N. Kuvshinoff 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Mar. 29-Apr. SYRACUSE, N 
Gandhara Sculpture EVERSON MUS 
yoy yt OF MINNESOTA, Mar. 28>. 

r. 28: J. Riis, photographs; Apr. 8 
18. a 17; Apr. 22-May 18: J 


WALKER ART pees, *. Apr. 
Pozatti; re. 11-Apr erman 
of Today; 24-June 5: Portraits. UNIVERSITY 
Bronze; Apr. ‘2 8: 60 American ent 1960; Ben 
ers; r. 10- “a 22: W. Saltzman Ww. : 
Ninian N aes 
MUSEUM, Apr. “S24: Chapter of 0 J. Boul; Apr. ; 
— Apr. 10-May 1: Childrens Ex hom Private 
MUNICH, GERMANY 

HAUS DER KUNST, Apr. 1-May 22: 
Valadon; Mar. 20-May 15: Paul 
NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, ye em hoy 22:  — 
Drawings; mid-June: Crosses; 
22- June 12: Cctecsnaine; Apr. 22-May RATONAL 
Contemporary American Paintings. NATIONAL G. 
NEW HOPE, PA. Doumier | 
Soeieae y oy 2-25: A. Dehn PHILLIPS GAL 
ALLEN. ART MUSEUM, Apr. 22-Moy Miwntiamsroy 
Netherlandish Manuscripts WILLI 
OMAHA, NEB. oo, 
JOSLYN ‘ART MUSEUM, Apr. 24-Moy Zl Wwinnapers 90 
Gladys Lloyd, Robinson Collection WINNIPEG | A 
CREUZEVAULT, Apr. 5m G. Richier 
FACHETTI 

FRANCE, “okt. D pe "Mar. 22-Apr. 
Pignon; . 22-May : Prassinos WUPPERT 
LE GENDRE, to Apr. 9: Chu Teh-Chel ways DEF Su 
NORBERG, Mar. 26-Apr. 11: New Yor)... 

to-Paris Exhibit 
P CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 5-May 29: Santos, 
gious Fol, Art of New Mexico; Apr. © 
May 18: Everts 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, Mar. 12-Ap! 
10: Annual Fellowship Exhibition; 
17-Apr. 10: French and ae a 

































MUSEUM OF | 
17: drich ee 
“cult 10-May 1 
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NEW YORK 


Museums: 


MOOKLYN (E 
stus Peck 









ART ALLIANCE. Mor. 30-Apr. 20: CONTEMPORA 
man Jr.: Aer. 1-20: A. Girard; iri 1 15: 1960 
Group; aoe. 3 -May 1: The Arts Building | 





L. Eaton; Apr. 25- OOPER UNI 
" ie. 1- Mer 31: The 
ENHEIM 


Apr. 6-Ma 
Painting in ae Italy; A 
A. Barovier 
CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATIC EWisHe 

Apr. 1-30: H. Feltman No. "(1105 
MUSEUM, Mar. 2-Apr. 10: The World Members | 
Prints Textil 
PRINT CLUB, April: Annucl Etching TROPOLITA 
Engraving Exhibition 















ARIZ. 
MUSEUM, April: 2nd Arizona Annual; 
Billy Pearson Collection; Dalzell Hatfield 
Collection; Pacific Arts Conference 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Mar. 11-Apr. “21: 
0th Annual Exhibition of the Associatéd 
Artists of Pittsburgh; Mar. 21-Apr. 24: 
19th Century American Drawings 


ART MUSEUM, Mar. 31-Apr. 24: Biennial 
isitions 

MINCETON, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 6-May 11: Medieval Art 


READING, PA. 
puBLIC MUSEUM & ART GALLERY, Mar. 
. 10: National Association of Wom- 
 CAMOND IND. 
s e 
ART ASSOCIATION, Apr. 3-24: E. Shaffer; 
Cireus Paintings from Sarasota, Fla. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Apr. 
jay 15: Sport and the Horse 


ROMNEY, W. VA. 

STUDIO 7 GALLERY, Mar. 28-Apr. 24: 
Abstractions—Ventures in Prophecy 
ROSWELL, N. MEX. 

MUSEUM, Mar. 27-Apr. 22: F. Black; Apr. 
25-May 25: Contemporary Painting in Los 


$f. LOUIS, MO. 

City ART MUSEUM, Mar. 11-Apr. 17: 
Primitive Art; Apr. 1-May 1: Studio 
"Group; Apr. 12-June 9: Printmaking 

$f. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, to August: Mor- 
ton D. May Collection 

THREE ARTS GALLERY, Apr. 1-30: W. 
Quinn, J. Wehmer 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, Mar. 25-May 1: 
Spanish Masters 

‘SSAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOR, to Apr. 17: Spanish Colonial 
Religious Art; to Apr. 24: The Printmakers 
Progress; Apr. 23: Art Commission Pur- 
chase Awards 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, Mar. 16-Apr. 17: 
‘Norwegian Tapestries; Mar. 24-Apr. 24: 
Mark Tobey 

DILEX! GALLERY, Mar. 28-Apr. 23: S. 
}Pace; Apr. 25-May 21: J. Anderson 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Mar. 21-Apr. 10: 13th 
‘PAnnval Tri-County Exhibition; Apr. 12- 


8: Klee; Apr. 14-May 15: Derain 
ON, PA 


EVERHART MUSEUM, Mar. 15-Apr. 30: 

Jopanese Ca‘ligraphy Exhibit; Mar. 28- 

gpApr. 17: L. Gatch; Apr. 1-21: Jewish 

Ceremonial Art 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

FRYE MUSEUM, Mar. 18-Apr. 10: Callot 

and Daumier; Apr. 12-24: Northwest De- 

re Craftsmen Exhibition; Apr. 26-May 

13: K. Gemberling, M. Stevens 

MUSEUM, Apr. 6-May 1: Carl Morris; 

Religious Art of the Easter Season 

SELIGMAN GALLERY, April: L. 

N. Kuvshinoff, P. Bonifas 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

, Ae ee Mar. 12-Apr. 10: 8th 

rt Exhibition 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM OF ART, Apr. 1-26: Abby Al- 

drich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection; Apr. 
1; B. L. Welles 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 

STATE UNIVERSITY, Apr. 8-22: New Tal- 

ent 1960; Ben Shahn 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Apr. 3-Apr. 17: 
J. Boul; Apr. 20-May 8: Master Drawings 
Private Washington Collections 
CORCORAN, Apr. 23-June 5: American 

Painters of the South 

GRES, Mar. 15-Apr. 16: Larry Rivers 
JEFFERSON PLACE GALLERY, Mar. 29- 
oe He G. Bayliss; Apr. 19-May 7: R. 


Salzer, 


La NATIONAL COLLECTION, Apr. 9-May 1: 


Costumes & Embroideries 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Mar. 12-Apr. 17: 
Doumier 


eo GALLERY, Apr. 3-25: Bernard 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Apr. 1-21: Little In- 
temational Show 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
WINNIPEG ART GALLERY, Apr. 24-May 
24: n Artists of Today 
a ce MASS. 

M, Mar. 27-Ma : i 
(Rovault) 2 y 8: Miserere 


WUPPERTAL, GERMANY 
— DER JUGEND, Apr. 3-30: H. Uhl- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Museums: 


MOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), to Apr. 15: 
ons stus Peck, drawings and prints 
EMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53). to 
5: 1960 Gold Medal Exhibition of 
Building Arts 
R UNION (Cooper Sq.), Apr. 20- 
31: The Logic and Magic of Color 
ENHEIM (1071 5th at 88), Museum 


SH (1109 Sth at 92), Mar. 12-Apr. 
0: Members Choice; from Apr. 26: Helen 
amer, Textile Paintings 

OPOLITAN (5th at 82), Mar. 23-June 


19: Spingold Collection; to Apr. 17: 18th 
Century Design; Apr. 13-May 15: Objects 
of Near Eastern Art 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), through Apr. 
10: The Sense of Abstraction, photographs; 
Mar. 9-May 15; Claude Monet 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 
5th), Apr. 7-24: American Water Cotor 
Society 93rd Annual 

NICHOLAS ROERICH (319 W. 107), from 
Mar. 24: Roerich 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Feb. 17-May 
8: Sudanese Sculpture 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Apr. 3-24: 
New York Society of Women Artists 
STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS & 
SCIENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), to Apr. 17: 
Richard Brown Baker Collection of Amer- 
ican Painting 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Apr. 24: Busi- 
ness Buys American Art; Apr. 6-May 22: 
Philip Evergood Retrospective 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: Eliza- 
beth Olds; Apr. 11-30: Philip Evergood 
AEGIS (70 E. 12), Apr. 1-28: Leonard 
Kirschenbaum 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
Robert D’Arista; Apr. 11-30: William King 
ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), Apr. 1-16: 
R. Mostafa; Apr. 18-30: B. L. Schrubar 
AREA (80 E. 10), Apr. 1-21: Jean Cohen; 
Apr. 22-May 12: Thomas Boutis 
ARGENT (2 E. 60), Mar. 28-Apr. 16: 
C. Ellsworth; Apr. 8-May 7: M. Malval 
ARKEP (171 W. 29), Apr. 4-29: David 


Atkins 
ARTS CENTER (545 6th at 15), Apr.: 
Group 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), Apr.: 


roup 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lex. at 64), Mar. 19-Apr. 7: 
Yuli Blumberg; Apr. 16-May 5: Helen Keen 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), Apr. 4-14: Invitation; 
Apr. 6-16: Group; Apr. 15-26: C. Pruyn; 
Apr. 18-28: M. Tinkelman, E. Hoberg 
ASIA HOUSE (112 E. 64), Mar. 10-Apr. 
17: Haniwa 

ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS (605 
5th), Apr. 4-23: Rouvault, acquatints 
BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Apr. 4-23: 
G. Ratkai; Apr. 25-May 14: |. Marantz 
BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), Mar. 29-Apr. 
23: Jan Peter Stern; Apr. 26-May 21: 
Maurice Sievan 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Apr. 1-16: 
Group; Apr. 17-30: Ida B. Routh 

BAYER (51 E. 80), Mar. 1-Apr. 9; Six 
Centuries of Old Master and Modern 
Drawings; Apr. 12-May 21: S. Rothstein 
BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Apr. 12-May 11: 
Domenico Gnoli 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Apr. 4-16: N. Jacob- 
son; Apr. 11-23: E. Basch; N. Singer; Apr. 
18-May 7: B. Crewe; Apr. 25-May 7: 
A. Dieo; M. Hall 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Apr. 5- 
23: Luis Feito 

BRATA (89 E. 10), Apr. 1-21: Knute Stiles; 
Apr. 22-May 12: Sal Romano 

BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague St.), 
Apr. 3-23: Water Color Group; Apr. 24- 
May 14: Andrew Johnson 

BURR (115 W. 55), Mar. 27-Apr. 23: Early 
American Art; Apr. 10-23; Trav Neidlinger; 
Mar. 27-Apr. 23: C. Rungius, etchings; 
Apr. 24-May 7: S. Onton, B. Shuler 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), Apr. 1-21: A. For- 
man; Apr. 22-May 12: F. Weinstein, P. 


He 
CARMEL (82 E. 10), Apr. 8-27: J. Coggin, 


. Darr 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: 
Maurice Grosser 

CARUS (243 E. 82), Apr.: Group 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Mar. 29-Apr. 16: R. 
Rauschenberg; Apr. 19-May 7: S. Scarpitta 
CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), Mar. 31- 
May 31: Construction and Geometry in 
Painting 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Apr.: Young Italian 
Artists 

COBER (14 E. 69) Apr. 12-30: Theresa 
Bernstein; Mar. 22-Apr. 9: Horace Clark 
COLLECTOR’S (49 W. 53), Apr. 1-30: 
Group 

COMERFORD (117 E. 57), Apr.: Zilger 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Mar. 
21-Apr. 9: Jean Atlan; Apr. 11-30: Enrico 
Pontremoli 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Apr. 4- 
22: Ellis Wilson 

CRESP! (232 E. 58), Apr. 11-22: E. Man- 
derman; Apr. 25-May 6: H. Gorski 
D‘ARCY (1091 Mad.), Apr.: 4,000 Years of 
Primitive Art 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Mar. 29-Apr. 16: D. 
Schwartz; Apr. 19-May 7: S. Kaufman 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Apr. 4-23: Nancy 
Van Overfeldt 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Apr. 5-23: 
Letterio Calapai-New Graphics 
DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Mar. 21- 
Apr. 30: Masterworks of Coptic Art 
DELANCEY ST. MUSEUM (148 Delancey 
St.), Apr. 10-30: Marcia Marcus 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Apr. 12-30: Gorchov 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Mar. 22-Apr. 16: 
Zajac; from Apr. 19: Tseng Yu-Ho 
DUNCAN (230 E. 80), Apr.: Henry Coupe, 
J. Slattum 

DUO (1204 Lex. at 82), Mar. 29-Apr. 24: 
V. Klement, D. Olivier; Apr. 26-May 21: 
J. Feldman 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: 
James Fosburgh 


DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Apr.: 17th Century 
French Paintings 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Apr. 18- 
30: Annie Lenney 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Mar. 28-Apr. 23: 
H. Frankenthaler; Apr. 25-May 21: M. 
Schapiro 

ESTE (32 E. 65), Apr. 15-May 31: Master 
Drawings of 5 Centuries 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), Apr. 2-16: R. 
Weston; Apr. 18-30: J. Drew 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Apr.: European 
and American Masters 

FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 78), Apr. 5- 
23: Charles Alston 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 16: 
Michel Ciry 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), Apr. 
5-23: Kurt Seligmann 

FLEISCHMAN (84 E. 10), Apr. 3-22: Chaim 
Fleischman 

FRENCH & CO. (978 Mad. at 76), Mar. 
23-Apr. 16: Morris Louis; Apr. 20-May 14: 
Jules Olitski; Mar. 18-Apr. 16: Sylvia 
Carewe; tapestries 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Mar. 28-Apr. 16: 
Francois Arnal; Apr. 18-May 7: Jean Xceron 
FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Apr.: Joseph Goto 
FULTON ST. Apr. 1-30: John Koenig 
FURMAN (46 E. 80), Apr.: Pre-Columbian 
and African-Recent Acquisitions 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Apr. 5-23: James 
Phillips; Apr. 2o-May 14: Walter Hahn 
GALLERY 28 (28 E. 72), Apr.: Recent Ac- 
quisitions 

GEMINAIRE (700 Mad. at 62), Apr. 18- 
May 9: Samuel Reindorf 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Apr.: J. 
Wagemaker, Lucebert, J. Mooy 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Apr. 5- 
May 7: Sarah Berman 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), 
Mar. 29-Apr. 9: John Pike; Apr. 5-16: 
W. Ehrig; Apr. 19-30: John Hilton; Apr. 
26-May 7: John Rogers 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 Mad. 
at 79), Mar. 19-Apr. 7: Byroa Browne; 
Apr. 9-28: Leo Manso 

GREAT JONES (5 Great Jones), Apr. 12- 
May 1: J. Cage, F. Kiesler, J. Beck, K 
Rexroth 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 9: 
Capuletti; Apr. 12-23: Hedy Lamarr 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to Apr. 15: Contem- 
porary Italian Masters; Apr. 19-May 14: 
E. Chavez 

HERBERT (14 E. 69), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: 
William Scharf 

HICKS ST. (48 Hicks St.), Apr. 3-23: 
James De Martis 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 €. 67), Mar. 29- 
Apr. 16: Albert Tucker; Apr. 19-May 7: 
George Beattie 

HOTEL NEW YORKER (8th at 34-Hartford- 
Detroit-Suite), Apr. 21-27: 2nd Exhibition 
and Sale of Modern Paintings and Sculp- 
ture—Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
HUTTON (41 E. 57), Apr. 5-23: Seff Weidi 
IBM GALLERY (16 E. 57), Apr. 4-23: Con- 
temporary Women Artists 
INTERNATIONAL ART (55 W. 56), Apr. 1- 
10: Spiral Group; Apr. 11-22: Jersey 
Shore Art Group; Apr. 23-May 2: Group 
INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Apr. 
2-16: E. Friedenberg; Apr. 18-30: Hans 
Kalischer 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), Mar. 14-Apr. 14: Vagis 
ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Apr. 5-23: Jonn 
McClusky; Apr. 26-May 14: D. Maloney 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), Mar. 22-Apr. 16: 
Calcagno; Tapies; Apr. 19-May 7: Frank 
Lobdell 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Apr. 1-22: Gerald 
Samve!s; Apr. 22-May 12: N. Billmyer 
JANIS (15 E. 57), Apr. 4-30: 9 American 
Painters 

JUDSON (239 Thompson St.), Mar. 25- 
Apr. 14: Richard O. Tyler 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Mar. 28-Apr. 16: D. 
Hoyt; Apr. 18-May 7: Yovan 

KENNEDY (13 E. 58), Apr.: Tore Asplund 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Apr. 4-30: Antonio 
Corpora 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Mar. 22-Apr. 9: 
E. Berman; Apr. 13-May 14: Benefit—Mr. 
& Mrs. Ralph F. Colin Collection 

KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Mar. 29-Apr. 
16: Marca-Relli; Apr. 19-May 7: Mathieu 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Apr. 4-16: Edward 
Levine; Apr. 18-30: 6 Man Show 
KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Mar. 21- 
Apr. 9: W. Pachner; Apr. 11-30: Umberto 
Romano 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Apr. 4- 
23: John Sloan; Apr. 25-May 14: J. 
Guerin 

LANDRY (712 5th at 56), Mar. 15-Apr. 
12: C. Shaw; Apr. 5-23: J. Pichette 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Mar. 16-Apr. 23: Lapicque 
LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Apr. 1-30: Group 
MARCH (95 E. 10), Apr. 1-21: June Cor- 
wine; Apr. 22-May 10: Dick Ireland 
MATISSE (41 E. 57), Mar. 15-Apr. 9: 4 
Spanish Painters: Apr. 12-May 7: Manolo 
Millares 

MAYER (762 Mad. at 65), Apr. 5-23- 
J. Brown; Apr. 25-May 14: L. Katzen 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Mar. 8-Apr. 9: Rub- 
bings—Village Gods of the Nagano Region 
of Japan; Apr. 12-May 7: L. Bunce 

Mi CHOU (36 W. 56), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: 
Chi-Kwan Chen 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: 
William Thon 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Apr. 4-23: Louis Bosa; 
Apr. 25-May 14: Grigory Gluckmann 
MILLS (66 5th), Mar. 14-Apr. 8: Bessie 
Boris; Apr. 11-May 13: Hana Gerber 


MOND ‘ART (719 Lex. at 58), Apr.: Group 
MONEDE (929 Mad.), Mar. 22-Apr. 23: 
Sonja Falk 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Mar. 23-Apr. 9: 
Wang-Hui Ming; Apr. 13-30: Yona Beattie 
NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Mar. 28-Apr. 
16: Rose Alber; Apr. 18-May 7: Antonio 
Joseph, Georges Liautaud 

NEW (50 E. 78), Apr.: European and 
American Painting 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), Mar. 
15-Apr. 20: Water Colors and Drawings 
by Modern Masters 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Apr.: Paintings 
trom the Gallery’s Collection 

NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Mar. 25-Apr. 
19: Trieff, Fussiner, Tabachnick; Apr. 22- 
May 10: J. Davis, W. Littlefield 
NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Mar. 29- 
Apr. 16: Importance of Small Paintings; 
Apr. 19-May 7: Z. Kachadoorian 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), Apr. 4-16: F. Hasen- 
flug; Apr. 18-30: Ariine Levin-Epstein 
PARIS (126 E. 56), Apr. 1-30: Master 
Graphics 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
F. Assetto; Apr. 12-30: Larry Day 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), Apr. 4-23: A. Lieb- 
erman; Apr. 29-May 14: Lyman Kipp 
PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Apr. 4-30: 
Morris Brose 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Mar. 15-Apr. 9: 
Calder; Apr. 12-May 14: Modern Masters 
PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Apr. 8-21: E. 
Jastram; Apr. 22-May 5: |. Fieminger, 
F. Celentano; Apr. 1-14: P. Hartman, S 
Fein; Apr. 15-28: Group 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Apr. 1-15: B. 
A. Kayser; Apr. 16-30: N. S. Haley 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Mar. 21-Apr. 16: 
Nell Blaine 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), Apr. 20- 
May 9: Portraits of Children, Benefit 
RADICH (818 Mad. at 68), Mar. 22-Apr. 
15: Seymour Boardman 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Mar. 28-Apr. 16: 
Pat Mangione 

REUBEN (61 4th at 9), Apr. 1-14: J. Dine; 
Apr. 15-May 5: Renee Miller 

RICE (1451 Lex. at 94), Apr. 3-30: Group 
RILEY (24 E. 67), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: F. 
Mason; Apr. 10-23: S. Livingston; Apr. 
26-May 7: Pem 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Mar. 28-Apr. 20: 
Betty Esman 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Apr. 4-30: Group 
SAGITTARIUS (/7/ Mad. at 67), Mar. 28- 
Apr. 9: Beaton; S. Kahn; Apr. 11-23: F. 
Pallavicini; Apr. 25-May 7: Maroger 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Mar. 15-Apr. 23: 
Master Drawings; Apr. 26-June 4: E. De 
Kermadec 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Apr. 4-30: Group 
SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
C. Booth; Apr. 11-30: Patrick Heron 
SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Apr. 1-30: Mod- 
ern French Paintings 

SCHWEITZER (205 E. 54), Apr.: 19 & 20th 
Century French, Italian & American 
SCULPTURE CENTER (161 E. 69), Apr. 3- 
22: Clement Renzi; Helene Proteau 
SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Mar. 22-Apr. 
9: M. Kawabata; Apr. 12-30: Y. Shemi 
SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), May: Magic and 
Religion in African Art 

SEIFERHELD (1175 Park), Apr. 2-30: French 
and Italian Master Drawings 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), Apr. 
12-23: M. Agostinelli; Apr. 26-May 7: 
Nat Ramer 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Mar. 15-Apr. 16: 
Monet and the Giverny Artists 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Apr. 5-30: Richard 
Stankiewicz 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Mar. 29-Apr. 16: 
Joan Brown; Robert B. Hale; Apr. 19- 
May 7: Norman Carton 

STUTTMAN (13 E. 75), Apr. 5-30: Yvonne 
Thomas 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Apr. 8-30: 
Emilio Sanchez 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Apr. 1-22: Sally 
Haselet; Apr. 22-May 13: Sidney Geist 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Apr.: Festival of 
Opposites 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

TRABIA (14 E. 95), Mar. 28-Apr. 30: 
Leonard Ricci 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), Apr. 
2-18: Philippe Maeck 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), Apr. 5-May 7: Othon 
Friesz Competition 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Mar. 28-Apr. 23: 
Kay Sage 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Apr.: Lewis Iselin 
WARREN (867 Mad. at 72), Apr. 6-30: 
N. H. Stubbing 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PIl.), 
Apr. 4-23: Savo Radulovic 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Mar. 26-Apr. 
30: Frasconi 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Apr. 5-23: J. R. Schach- 
ter; Apr. 26-May 14: M. Crooks 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64). Apr. 7-May 7: 
Degas—Benefit Loan Exhibition 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Apr. 5-30: Philip 
McCracken 

WILLARD-LUCIEN (45 Christopher), Apr. 
4-17: J. Clark, W. Sebring; Apr. 19-May 
10: Pennerton West 

WISE (50 W. 57), Mar. 29-Apr. 23: Stephan 
Pace; Apr. 26-May 21: Edward Dugmore 
WITTENBORN (Mar. 19-Apr. 19: Otto Eglau 
WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Apr. 5- 
May 7: Giacomo Manzu 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Mar. 21-Apr. 9: 
R. Conover; Apr. 11-30: American Water 
Colors 
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